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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RIDAY’S papers contain accounts of the capture of the 
Kasbah of Mediuna, near Casa Blanca, by the French 
forces at half-past eleven on New Year's Day with the loss of 
one killed and three wounded on the French side. This is no 
doubt the first step in the forward policy which has been 
decided on by the French Government, and which has led to 
the retirement of General Drude and the appointment of 
General d’Amade, who, however, has not yet reached Casa 
Blanca. There is no reason to believe that General Drude 
has done badly, or that he is superseded for any fault. He is, 
however, suffering from a severe form of fever of old standing, 
and this has rendered it impossible for him to carry out any 
form of arduous military work. What is the exact plan of 
campaign resolved on by the French has not yet been dis- 
closed ; but in some quarters it is rumoured that after the 
large reinforcements which have been entrusted to General 
d’Amade arrive, there will be an advance inland to a very 
considerable distance. 


Meantime the internal news from Morocco is very bad, and 
anarchy seems to be spreading in all directions. The British 
public have of late been amused by telegrams from Fez 
announcing that the Sultan’s officials there have proclaimed 
the remission of all taxation, with the most excellent results 
as regards the popularity of the Government. No doubt the 
incident has its comic side, but it is also true that there is 
nothing which an Oriental people so greatly desires, and so 
strongly appreciates, as low taxation. It is assumed, on the 
other hand, that men of British race have different views, and 
glory in heavy taxation. We do not feel quite so certain of 
this. We hold, indeed, that we may yet see the statesman 
who limits expenditure a popular character, and the present 
hunt for items in a “ positive” political programme (which 
means the spending of more money) looked upon with keen 
disfavour. 


The Moltke-Harden case reached its final stage this week. 
On Monday the evidence of Professor Schweninger (Bismarck’s 
pbysician) and his wife (the niece of Count Moltke), which had 
been taken on commission at Munich on Saturday, made it 
clear that the information on which Herr Harden had chiefly 
relied had been furnished by Frau von Elbe (Count Moltke’s 
divorced wife) at Professor Schweninger’s house. Professor 
Schweninger also narrated what Bismarck had said of Prince 
Eulenburg’s unfitness to be the confidant of a reigning 
Sovereign owing to his mystic and dreamy nature. Evidence 
was also given by various relatives of Count Moltke as to the 





mendacity and violence of his wife. This was also borne out 
by two medical experts, and Dr. Hirschfeld, who had testified 
in her behalf at the previous trial, now entirely withdrew his 
opinion, stating that it had been based upon the evidence of 
Frau von Elbe, which she herself had subsequently withdrawn 
or altered. He agreed with the other specialists that there 
was nothing abnormal about Count Moltke. Dr. Isenbiel, 
the Public Prosecutor, while admitting that Herr Harden's 
motives might have been patriotic, maintained that he had 
done immeasurable harm, and discredited his country abroad. 
The only evidence that he could rely on was that of “a sick 
woman,” and, in conclusion, he demanded a penalty of four 
months’ imprisonment. Herr Harden's counsel, replying for 
the defence, maintained that there had been no reason for him 
to doubt the sanity and veracity of Frau von Elbe, and that 
he had acted solely in the public interest. Ultimately the 
case was adjourned on Thursday owing to the defendant's 
absence through illness. 

Two significant declarations have been made by leaders 
of the Coalition in Hungary. On Saturday last the 
Premier, Dr. Wekerle, addressing the House of Magnates in 
support of the Quota Agreement, while attributing the 
disastrous financial condition of Hungary to misrepresenta- 
tions of the Magyar attitude, went on to say that “economic 
independence and the right of separate action must not be 
considered all-important.” Suffrage reform was generally 
recognised to be a necessity, though he maintained that the 
question had been raised as a political weapon rather than 
from its intrinsic necessity. Simultaneously Count Andrassy 
issued a circular in which he enjoins on administrative county 
officials to learn the languages of the inhabitants of their 
districts, so that they may be able to understand the desires of 
the inhabitants*and to make administrative measures com- 
prehensible to them. All true friends of Hungary will welcome 
in this speech and circular indications of a desire to abandon 
the uncompromising policy of Magyarisation and to return to 
the saner and more generous principles laid down by Deak. 

The Indian Congress at Surat broke up in disorder on 
Friday week. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, a Bengalee Moderate, 
having been nominated as President, the Extremists stormed 
the platform and wrecked the Congress. The Moderates have 
since held a Convention, in which Mr. Lajpat Rai announced 
his secession from the Extremists and supported the election 
of Dr. Ghose, and a committee was formed to reconstitute 
the Congress on its original lines for the ultimate attainment 
of colonial self-government by Constitutional means. Dr. 
Ghose and Sir Phirozshah Mehta both welcome the split on 
the ground that it was impossible to work on the same 
platform with the Extremists. On the other hand, the 
Extremists held a separate meeting at which Mr. Tilak 
advocated a more advanced policy and charged the Moderates 
with dragging back the Congress to please the Government. 
He hoped, however, that the split, which was ruinous to both 
parties, would only be temporary, and that unity would be 
soon restored. Meantime the majority of the delegates 
have left Surat, and according to present arrangements it 
seems likely that two separate Congresses will be held in 
1908. Support is lent to this forecast by the fuct that the 
Moderates, who claim two-thirds of the delegates, make no 
secret of their hope that the elimination of the Extremists 
will induce the Government to extend its help and active 
patronage to the reconstituted Congress. 


The trial of a hundred and sixty-seven Members of the first 
Duma for issuing the Viborg Manifesto has ended in the 
acquittal of two and the sentence of the remainder to three 
months’ imprisonment. The Munifesto, in which the Russian 
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people were urged to withhold taxes and refuse military service, 
though provoked by the arbitrary dissolution of the first 
Duma, was undoubtedly an incitement to illegality, but the 
belated prosecution savoured of vindictiveness, the conduct of 
the trial enlisted popular feeling irresistibly on the side of 
the acoused, and the sentences, judged by the Russian 
standard, are little better than a farthing damages with us. 
As one of the Russian papers puts it, “the mountain has 
given birth toa mouse. The accusation of setting the country 
ablaze bas resulted in the punishment meted out to a careless 
cabman.” The best that can be said of this episode is that it 
does, in a halting fashion, indicate the abandonment of the 
bad old methods. Five years ago such an offence would have 
been punished by administrative deportation to Siberia. The 
resort to a judicial tribunal at least marks a step in the right 
direction. 


The holidays prevented us noticing last week the extremely 
unfair attack on President Roosevelt published in the 
Morning Post of December 26th from the pen of Mr. Maurice 
Low. Mr. Low begins by declaring that “many people were 
fully convinced that Mr. Roosevelt was endeavouring to 
manipulate public sentiment so as to force his nomination” 
for the Presidency at the next election. He goes on :—*“I do 
not impugn Mr. Roosevelt's sincerity. Ido not question his 
motives, nor do I know whether public opinion does him an 
injustice, because it is not possible for any man to look into 
another man’s heart. I merely state a very widespread 
belief.” Of such writing we can only say that we do impugn its 
sincerity. We can look into another man’s heart when he 
writes like this, and we see plainly that what he is doing is 
to suggest a charge’ of insincerity which he has not the 
courage to make boldly and directly. We make no objection 
to Mr. Low preferring such a charge openly and on his own 
responsibility, for we hold that the freest criticism of its 
governing men is absolutely essential to a nation’s political 
welfare. Mr. Low would be, in our opinion, grossly mistaken 
in directly charging Mr. Roosevelt with political insin- 
cerity ; but it is a matter in which the accuser could quite 
well be honestly mistaken. What he has no right to do 
is to prefer his charge in the insidious and indirect fashion 
which he has adopted, not merely in the words quoted above, 
but also in a subsequent passage, where Mr. Low begins 
by sheltering himself behind the belief of “ public opinion,” 
and ends by the declaration :—“ Seeing the futility of fighting 
when victory was impossible, he made the announcement of 
last night [December 11th] eliminating himself as a future 
Presidential possibility.” 

Mr. Low’s letter contains in addition an elaborate attempt 
to show that the President has failed in everything which he 
has undertaken. We have not space here to traverse in detail 
a statement so grotesque, though the task would not be 
difficult; but we may point out that Mr. Low seems incapable 
of understanding what is the President’s chief claim on the 
gratitude of bis countrymen. Apparently he does not realise 
that Mr. Roosevelt has immensely raised the standard of 
political honour throughout America, and that he has given 
an impulse to right-thinking and right-doing in public life 
the effect of which will be felt long after his more personal 
claims to fame have been forgotten. 


The bicentenary of Mabillon, the famous Benedictine 
historian, was celebrated at the Church of Germain-des-Prés, 
where he lived and worked for the last forty years of his life. 
Though the ceremony was religious, presided over by the 
Coadjutor of the Archbishop of Paris, and largely attended 
by Benedictine monks, some of the most distinguished 
members of the Institute were present. This was as it should 
be, for Mabillon was a Maitre-és-Arts of the University of 
Paris before he entered the Benedictine Order, and for two 
centuries has been the common glory of the lay University 
as well as the Church of France. The Paris correspondent 
of the Times notes the irony underlying the celebration by the 
Church of one of the founders of the critical method in 
history at a time when critical research is proscribed and 
persecuted by anti-Modernists. Mabillon, it will be remem- 
bered, was the author of the famous treatise “De re diplo- 
maticd,” which is still the classical text-book of the Ecole 
des Chartes. 





Mr. Robert Dell sends a very interesting letter to Thursday's 
Times entitled “ The Pope on Good Government.” The Papal 
attitude towards the French State is not, he declares, the result 
of the Anti-Clericalism of the present majority in France. 
“The political policy of the Pope is the same everywhere; it 
is a deduction from fixed principles, the application of which 
would be as fatal to a Constitutional Monarchy as to a 
Republic, for they involve the destruction of political liberties 
and the control of the State by a theocracy.” These principles 
the Pope has more than once exposed, but never quite so 
plainly as in the course of his address to the members of the 
Anti-Slavery Congress recently held at Rome. On that 
occasion Mr. Dell asserts that the Pope said :—‘ A Govern- 
ment, in order to govern well, must be despotic and tyrannical.” 
“This remark was suppressed in the official report of the 
address, but its authenticity is vouched for by Signor Guglielmo 
Quadratto and by others who were present and heard the 
words with their own ears to their profound astonishment.” 
We do not doubt that this statement—granted it proves to be 
well founded—will be a source of great pain to the vast 
majority of Roman Catholics in this country. It is yet another 
sign of how rapidly the Papacy is drifting out of touch with 
the sounder and wiser elements in modern life. 





A letter from Lord Curzon addressed to the Irish Peers 
appeared in Monday’s papers in which he states that, owing 
to the attitude of the Prime Minister, he is a candidate for 
the vacancy created among the Irish representative Peers by 
the recent death of Lord Kilmaine. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the whole incident, and have pointed out the failure of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to realise that his prime duty 
in the matter was to think of the public interest. At the 
same time, we feel bound to express our regret that Lord 
Curzon in a moment of irritation, not perhaps unnatural, but 
not, therefore, the less to be deplored, should have alluded 
publicly to the fact that the Prime Minister refused his 
application to be called to the House of Lords. It may be 
old-fashioned, but we confess that we prefer the tradition of 
strict reticence in all such matters. That, however, is a small 
point, and does not in the least alter the merits of the case. 


For ourselves, we sincerely hope that the Irish Peers 
will elect Lord Curzon. If they do, they will show them- 
selves to have a higher sense of public duty than the 
Prime Minister.—We admit that if they choose to take a 
narrow view of their functions they may argue that Lord 
Curzon is not an Irishman, and therefore nothing to them, 
and that they have a right to do what they will with their 
own, rather than act as trustees for the higher interests of 
the United Kingdom and the Empire.—That Lord Curzon's 
experience and width of view in regard to India will be of 
great use in the House of Lords we do not doubt, though that 
usefulness need not in any sense be confined to India. Lord 
Curzon has, we believe, a very thorough grasp of administrative 
principles generally, and may be relied upon for the expression 
of sound views whenever questions of military and naval 
administration of the first importance come up for settlement. 


The Druce Case was robbed of a great deal of its mystery 
on Monday. Leave having been granted by the Consistory 
Court, the Druce family vault in Highgate Cemetery was 
opened in the presence of representatives of the Home Office, 
the parties to the present action for perjury, the Duke of Port- 
land, and two Press agencies. It was then found that the 
coffin bore the name of Mr. T. C. Druce and contained the 
remains of an aged man with a beard. Consultations have 
been held during the week between the claimant and his 
counsel, but at the moment of writing no decision has been 
arrived at. The case being still sub judice, we are precluded 
from offering any comment on the bearing of this incident 
on the whole case. We may say, however, that the result of 
the exhumation entirely explains Mr. Herbert Druce’s re- 
luctance to consent to what he considered to be an act of 
desecration, though we believe him to have been well advised 
in withdrawing his objection. 


The Salvation Army has issued an interesting Report on 
the working of the Anti-Suicide Bureau started by General 
Booth on December 30th, 1906. The principles on which the 
scheme was founded were (1) inviolable secrecy, (2) free con- 
sultation and advice, (3) no financial help guaranteed ; and in 
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all 1,125 men and 95 women applied to the London bureau. 
Most of the applicants belonged to the middle classes, and the 
majority of the women had had a good education. More than 
fifty per cent. of the men applicants attributed their distress 
to financial embarrassment or poverty, eleven per cent. to 
drink, drugs, and disease, and twenty-one per cent. to accidents, 
sickness, and other misfortunes. Two-thirds of the women were 
suffering from melancholia caused by money worries and the 
like, and the remainder from drugs and drink. In regard to 
the method of treatment, General Booth observes that each 
applicant has had to be treated on his or her merits. Monetary 
help, though not guaranteed, has often been given, and in some 
cases with the best results. For the rest, sympathy, prayer, 
and encouragement have always been useful; while in the 
case of those whose trouble has been due to criminal trans- 
actions, the general rule has been to awaken the wrongdoer 
to the consciousness of wrong, and to encourage confession 
and restitution. General Booth summarises the results by 
stating that seventy-five per cent. of the applicants have been 
diverted from their intention, and helped “either out of, or 
through, or on to the top of, their circumstances”; and he 
claims that the bureau meets a great need and may be made a 
great success. 


We publish in another column a letter from Mr. Gwynn, 
the Nationalist M.P. for Galway, in which he attempts to 
defend cattle-driving as in no sense involving cruelty. Does 
Mr. Gwynn really believe, and expect us to believe, that the 
cattle like being driven, and that the men who drive them 
are careful, as he seems to suggest, that there shall be no 
suffering to the unfortunate creatures, who are thrashed along 
highways and through villages, and are left out all night 
when they have been driven far enough? The cattle, being 
dumb, cannot, of course, tell their sufferings; nor is there, 
as a rule, direct physical testimony to torture, such as 
when they are houghed or their tails are cut off. Never- 
theless, the state of the animals after they have been driven, 
their exhaustion, and the deterioration in their condition 
show unquestionably what they have endured. There is 
plenty of evidence to be found of the injury done to the 
beasts, and therefore as to the suffering inflicted, in the Irish 
newspapers and in the official reports. Take, as an example of 
many, a report made by Sergeant Plower, R.LC., of Mill- 
town, on November 12th, 1907. Speaking of the condition of 
the sheep and cattle driven off a farm, he states :—‘ Some of 
the sheep were lamed and appeared tired and worn-out looking, 
and the wool shaggy. The cattle, which I was afterwards 
informed belonged to Michael Connor, were tired and worn 
looking, and one of them was lame and appeared to be 
roughly handled.” 


No doubt such treatment seems humane if it is compared 
with that of the thirteen bullocks who were lately burnt alive, 
on a farm in Westmeath, and with the malicious injuries and 
mutilations which are still constantly reported from Ireland. 
For example, we note among the list of successful claims for 
compensation for malicious injuries in recent months the 
following :—Mutilation of a mare on September 17th or 18th 
in Kerry; burning to death of three heifers June 15th or 
16th, also in Kerry; loss of a bullock by maiming in Galway; 
mutilation of a cow and calf in Clare. Later in the year, 
but not yet adjudicated on, are claims for the cutting of 
the tails of three bullocks at Cooleshall, for the stabbing in 
several places of a mare at Broughal, and for the maiming 
and houghing of a filly in Clononeybeg. In truth, it is an 
impossible task to whitewash the Nationalists in the matter 
of outrages to animals. We have not forgotten, if Mr. 
Gwynn has, the words which Mr. Jobn Dillon used twenty- 
eight years ago when speaking at Kildare on August 15th, 
1880 :—“ In the county of Mayo, where the organisation is 
pretty strong, we have many a farm lying idle, from which no 
rent can be drawn, and there they shall lie; and if the land- 
lord shall put cattle on them, the cattle won’t prosper very 
much.” This quotation is from the official report of the 
“Queen v. Parnell.” What was meant by cattle not 
prospering very much must have been perfectly clear to Mr. 
Dillon’s hearers. 

We are well aware that Mr. Gwynn is himself a very 


humane man, and no doubt feels as much pain as we do over 
the hideous atrocities of which we have given one or two 





examples,—examples which, unhappily, could be multiplied 
literally by hundreds were we to take the records of the last 
twenty-five years. It is strange, however, that he does not 
realise that his attempt to defend cattle-driving as humane 
must have the result of encouraging crime of the kind 
which he tells us, and no doubt quite sincerely, that he abhors. 
His attempt to shift a portion of the guilt of cattle-maiming 
on to the police is ludicrous, and can only be described as a 
desperate effort to escape from a position the weakness of 
which he cannot altogether conceal from himself. As far 
as we know, no evidence has been produced to support 
his allegation; but even if a single case, or two or three 
cases, could be proved, it would not alter the terrible fact 
that diabolical cruelty to animals has dogged the steps of 
the Nationalist movement, and that such outrages have 
received encouragement either through the silence of the 
Nationalist leaders, or else through such words as those we 
have quoted from Mr. Dillon’s speech. Mr. Dillon is, no 
doubt, also a humane man in private life, but that does 
not clear him from the disgrace of being willing to reap 
the political advantages that can be derived from cattle- 
maiming and cattle-driving. We confess that we very greatly 
prefer the attitude of those who say boldly that they do not 
care whether the cattle suffer or not so long as an effective 
blow is dealt in the land war, to the sophistical pleas made 
use of by Mr. Gwynn when he endeavours to show that no 
suffering is inflicted on the animals, or when he indulges 
in mock-heroic platitudes about poisoned bullets. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Education was 
published on Monday. Special reference is made to the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 1907 as 
calculated to secure substantial benefits through medical 
inspection, vacation schools, play centres, and other means of 
recreation during the holidays, and the duties of the Medical 
Department established by the Board are fully described. The 
Report also deals fully with the conditions on which increased 
grants will be made in aid of secondary schools,—viz., the 
imposition of similar regulations as to freedom from denomi- 
national restrictions, government, teaching staff, and religious 
instruction, to those applicable to new Training Colleges. It 
is stated, however, that where schools now in receipt of grants 
are unable or unwilling to divest themselves of denominational 
restrictions or requirements, and are regarded by the local 
educational authority as supplying an important part of the 
provision for higher education in the district, one or more 
of the above-mentioned conditions may be waived, provided 
the local authority passes a resolution to that effect. The 
question of physical training in elementary schools and 
Training Colleges, and the need for developing such training 
on rational lines as a means of improving the physical 
condition of the children, is also fully dealt with, and it is 
announced that the Government has considered it desirable to 
arrange for an official Education Conference to be held in 
London in 1911. 


The regulations for secondary schools have provoked a good 
deal of discussion at the Head-Masters’ Conference and in 
the correspondence columns of the Times. But while there is 
a general consensus of opinion that the increased grants are 
calculated to promote educational efficiency, the predominance 
in government conferred on municipal and local authorities 
and the conditions imposed in regard to religious instruction 
have been subjected to a good deal of adverse criticism. In 
particular we may note the Jetter of Sir William Anson in 
Tuesday's Jimes, in which he charges the Board with over- 
stepping its educational functions and imposing religious 
restrictions for which there is no statutory authority, and 
which local authorities are expressly forbidden by the Act 
of 1902 to impose. The local authority, he notes, may waive 
these conditions, but the decision rests with the Board. He 
sums up his objections as follows. The Board is entrusted 
with large sums for the advancement of education, and it has 
the power of making regulations under which these funds 
may be applied. “It is using this power to impose religious 
restrictions which have hitherto been imposed, and which 
ought only to be imposed, by legislation.” 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Jan. 2nd. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 88j—on Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——~——— 


THE INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


eo Colonial Office refrained from withholding its 
sanction to the law just passed in the Transvaal 
further restricting the immigration of natives of India 
into the Colony. Considering that almost every white 
Colonist, whether Dutch or English, is in favour of the 
Act, and that the feeling which lies at the root of 
the measure is universal in the self-governing Colonies, 
Lord Elgin has probably acted wisely; but the incident 
illustrates strongly the increasing difficulty of legis- 
lating for an Empire so complex, and including such 
wide differences of colour and creed, and so many 
degrees of civilisation. Natives of India make, as a 
rule, excellent colonists. They are very industrious and 
adaptable; they succeed in the smaller trades; they 
are law-abiding and pay their taxes regularly; and 
they are almost entirely free from crimes of violence. 
They are, however, not popular. In addition to the 
prejudice caused by difference of colour—a prejudice 
which has much deeper roots in history than “the man in 
the street’ always remembers—they are content to make 
less profit than their white rivals. They are consequently 
very keen in enforcing small claims, and they are apt to 
hold together in a way which their more individualised 
competitors find embarrassing. They create, moreover, an 
impression—not entirely unjustified—that they are always 
“swarming in,” and that if they are once accepted as part 
of the community, they may soon eat out the race which 
deems itself the higher, and which at all events founded 
the Colony. The people of the Transvaal had con- 
sequently already resolved that no more should’ be 
admitted; and then came up the question what was to 
be done with those already on the spot. It seemed 
too oppressive to expel them summarily. Yet if they 
were passed over they were almost certain to conceal 
and protect immigrants of their own class whom it was not 
intended to receive. The Transvaalers therefore resolved that 
the Indians should all be registered, and, to make registra- 
tion effective, that they should all be compelled to print 
their finger-marks in the manner demanded of criminals. 
The Indians, who are all sensitive about their dignity, 
considered this demand an insult, and unanimously refused 
to obey the law. Whereupon it was resolved, as a final 
way out of the difficulty, to deport all the recalcitrants. 
This provision, besides being rather cruel, involved a very 
serious question of Imperial policy. It seems, and indeed 
is, very unfair that law-abiding and taxpaying subjects 
of his Majesty should, simply because they are dark 
in colour and inconveniently frugal in habits of life, 
be forbidden to settle in the least congested sections 
of his Majesty’s own dominion. On the other hand, the 
Colonies have been granted full rights of representative 
self-government, and hold with even bitter vehemence that 
the first of those rights is to settle what the future ethnic 
conditions of their growing States shall be. They will not 
allow them to be filled with a mew population of two colours, 
two ideals, and two sets of habits entirely inconsistent 
with each other. They are *, in the right, for while 
admitting to the full the loyalty, the good qualities, and 
the industry of the natives of India, it is certain that 
competition with them as industrials is nearly impossible, 
and that a province filled with them will not be equal 
either in energy or rapidity of progress to a province 
filled with Englishmen or other Europeans. It is 
difficult to argue, moreover, that a Colony to which 
self-government has been conceded ought not to claim the 
rivilege of regulating the kind of settlers whom it is willing 
reely to receive. We undoubtedly claim the privilege for 
ourselves, having quite recently passed restrictive laws 
upon the admission of aliens; while it is quite certain that 
if those aliens were of a colour differing from our own, 
and arrived in unlimited numbers, we should refuse them 
admission altogether, and probably pass very severe laws 
to prevent any evasion of the restrictive enactments. We 
do not see how this can be denied, any more than we see 
how it can be denied that natives of India in being refused 
entrance into the white Colonies are refused a privilege 
which prima facie ought to belong to every taxpaying 
subject of his Majesty. There is, in fact—and it is much 
better to acknowledge it without further chopping of 





Constitutional logic—a definite collision of two hostile 
ideals, both of which are substantially just, and in accord. 
ance with the best teaching obtainable in modern systems 
of thought. 

The Colonial Office, we fear, is in the right. The 
future is with the Colonies, and nothing could be more 
ill-advised than to fill them from the first with colliding 
races. Not to mention the danger which might arise of a 
diminution of the energy most necessary in the population 
of new lands, there might arise also racial antipathies tend- 
ing to produce either an oppressive system of caste difference 
—an aristocratic system, in fact, of the very worst kind— 
or, worse still, a disposition to re-establish the system 
of slavery from which it has taken so much energy, 
expenditure, and bloodshed to liberate the world. On the 
other hand, India may be profoundly irritated by what her 
literary class will unquestionably denounce as gross un- 
fairness. Well, we must bear that, and we can bear it all 
the more easily because, though we fully admit the un- 
fairness, that unfairness will not produce any substantial 
injury to India. Her people are not seeking emigration in 
any large numbers; and if they need the relief which 
emigration affords, they can find it in the Crown Colonies, 
and still more easily in the provinces which, like those in 
the valley of the Brahmapootra and in the centre of India, 
are only half filled up. It is a choice of evils, and this is, 
on the whole, the lesser of the two, especially if the Trans- 
vaalers will vote a fair compensation to the innocent 
victims of a political necessity. Indians will not be 
rejected in Guiana, the West Indies, and the vast 
regions of East and West Africa, where the tropical 
conditions will be even more acceptable to the natives of 
India than those of States like the Transvaal. We wish, 
from many points of view, that it were possible to add 
to the list the Western divisions of Australia; but 
we recognise that the white Colonists look upon those 
regions, which are really tropical, as part of their heritage, 
and will not admit the people of India except under 
restrictive laws, which create, as we see in the case of the 
Chinese, conditions of life which, though they do not 
constitute “slavery,” are irreconcilable with the British 
principle of complete personal freedom. In practice, of 
course, if Hindus were freely admitted into Western 
Australia, the Southern Continent would be occupied 
by two jarring, perhaps irreconcilable, civilisations,—a 
prospect which it is the duty of every statesman to 
avoid. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND LORD CURZON. 


URING the past week the newspapers have been 
filled with arguments as to whether Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman ought or ought not to have refused to 
make Lord Curzon a Peer of Parliament. Curiously enough, 
however, little or nothing has been said in the course of 
the controversy upon what we venture to think is the 
essential point,—that is, the public interest. Defenders 
of the Prime Minister have given us all sorts of reasons 
to justify his refusal to send Lord Curzon to the House 
of Lords, but it does not seem to have occurred to any of 
them to look at the problem in the light of whether it 
would or would not be for the good of the Empire to 
have a man of Lord Curzon’s great experience of 
Indian affairs in Parliament. We confess that to those 
who, like ourselves, stand outside the charmed circle of 
party politics it seems as if what the Prime Minister 
should have said to himself in regard to the whole question 
was: “Will it be to the wider public interest to have 
Lord Curzon in Parliament?” If he felt constrained to 
answer that question in the affirmative, as we believe «any 
impartial man must answer it, then surely he would have 
gone on to say: “In that case no pedantic reasons con- 
nected with party feeling or party etiquette shall prevent 
me from acceding to Lord Curzon’s very natural and 
reasonable request to go to the House of Lords.” 

Let us look at the matter somewhat more in detail, and 
deal specifically with the arguments that are put forward 
to detend the Prime Minister for his action, or rather 
want of action. The first argument is that Lord Curzon 
is a member of the Opposition, and that it is not the 
business of Prime Ministers to create peerages in favour 
of those who are on the opposite side in politics. No 
doubt that is the rule, and no doubt also in ordinary 
circumstances members of the Opposition would feel shy 
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of receiving honours from their political enemies. There 
have, however, always been exceptions to this rule. For 
example, during Mr. Balfour’s Ministry Sir Edward Grey 
was, if we remember rightly, made a Privy Councillor, 
though Privy Councillorships are quite as political in their 
complexion as peerages. The fact that Lord Curzon had 
been doing non-party work in India as Viceroy, and that 
since his return, partly owing to ill-health, and partly to 
other causes, he has made no speeches of a partisan character, 
rendered it also specially easy for the Prime Minister to 
make his case one of the exceptions to which we have 
alluded. If, however, the Prime Minister had been inclined 
to take the pedantic view that new peerages ought as a 
rule to be confined to members of ile party in power, 
he might easily have marked the exceptional character 
of his action by the manner in which the public announce- 
ment of the honour was issued. As a matter of fact, this 
could have been accomplished with peculiar ease in Lord 
Curzon’s case, for Lord Curzon is the eldest son of a Peer 
of Great Britain. As is well known, a Peer’s eldest 
son can be sent to the House of Lords without the grant of 
anew peerage. The King merely summons him to the Peers 
in the lifetime of his father in the name of one of his 
father’s baronies, viscounties, earldoms, or marquisates. 
This fact meets another argument which might con- 
ceivably be put forward in defence of Sir Heury Campbell- 
Bannerman,—the argument that the King is unwilling to 
make more than a certain number of peerages in any one 
year. In view of this circumstance, it can be argued 
from a party point of view that the strictly limited number 
of peerages ought to be kept solely for members of the party, 
and not shared with their opponents. The calling up of a 
Peer to the Lords in his father’s lifetime does not, how- 
ever, increase the number of peerages, and therefore this 
contention does not apply. No Liberal aspirant to 
hereditary honours would have had to go without a 
peerage because Lord Curzon was sent to the Lords. 
Another argument which has been used in the Press to 
excuse the Prime Minister strikes us as even weaker than 
those just named. It runs somewhat as follows :—“* Why 
should Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman be asked to do 
what Mr. Balfour would not do, or at any rate did not 
do? Mr. Balfour’s party appointed Lord Curzon to the 
Viceroyalty. When, then, Lord Curzon resigned it was 
Mr. Balfour, if any one, who should have made him a Peer.” 
Those who use this argument forget that by the time Lord 
Curzon had returned to England Mr. Balfour was out of 
office, and the present Government were in possession of 
the seals. But apart from this fact, there is another 
reason why Lord Curzon did not receive a summons to 
the House of Lords from the leader of his own party. 
Lord Curzon when he first got back was most anxious, 
and rightly anxious in our opinion, to return to the House 
of Commons. He refused a peerage of the United 
Kingdom when he was made Viceroy, but took instead 
an Irish peerage, on the ground that he desired to return 
to the Commons when his period of Indian service was 
over. ‘This desire to be in the Lower House continued 


until a very short time ago, when Lord Curzon found that | 


the state of his health precluded the notion of his being 
able to undergo safely the strain of work in the Commons. 
We are, of course, well aware that it will be said that 
though Lord Curzon may have wished when he first got 
back to England to return to the Commons, he could 
not, even had his desire been different, have asked for 
a peerage from Mr. Balfour because of the friction 
between them over the incidents which led to Lord 
Curzon’s resignation of the Viceroyalty. That Mr. Balfour 
would have taken so petty a revenge upon Lord Curzon as 
to exclude him from the Peers because he had failed to 
agree with the Cabinet on the question of Lord Kitchener's 
demands in regard to the Military Member of Council we 
cannot admit for a moment. But even granted for the 
purpose of argument that Mr. Balfour had shown such 
pettiness of mind, that certainly would not excuse the 
present Prime Minister deciding the question of Lord 
Curzon’s peerage, not on the merits, but on the narrowest 
party grounds. If Mr. Balfour had shown pettiness, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had not the less but the 
more reason for maintaining a sounder position. In a 
word, for a Prime Minister who took, as a British Prime 
Minister unquestionably ought to take, a large view of 
his office and responsibilities, the personal estrangement 





between Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon, if there was 
one, should have been a ground for, not an obstacle to, 
granting Lord Curzon’s request to be sent to the House 
of Lords. Surely the Prime Minister should have said : 
“TI am not going to allow a matter of personal pique to 
prevent Parliament enjoying the fruits of Lord Curzon’s 
Indian experience. The fact that my predecessor would 
not have been willing to do his duty in this respect, if it is 
a fact, is no reason for my keeping a Unionist ex-Viceroy 
out of the House of Lords. Iam the Prime Minister of 
the British Empire, and not merely the opponent of the 
Unionist Party.” As we have said, however, the con- 
siderations just given fall to the ground owing to the 
fact that Lord Curzon would not have taken the 
ps from Mr. Balfour, however much Mr. Balfour 
ad pressed it on him, for the very sufficient reason that 
Lord Curzon desired, if possible, to go to the House of 
Commons. He fully believed when he first came home 
that his health would warrant such a course. 

Only two arguments remain to be considered. The 
first is the very narrow one,—‘ Why should Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman do anything to oblige Lord Curzon ? 
Lord Curzon was nothing to him, and had no right to 
expect anything from the Prime Minister.” This argu- 
ment, which we may not unfairly define as the churl’s 
argument, is, we are sure, one that would never appeal to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for, whatever defects he 
may have as a politician, discourtesy of this kind is 
quite foreign to his nature. The second and last 
argument is that the King for reasons of his own did 
not desire to send Lord Curzon to the House of Lords, 
and that though the Prime Minister would feel obliged 
to insist on his nomination being accepted in the case of 
a member of his own party, he would not feel justified in 
pressing the point in the case of a political opponent. The 
argument is theoretically extremely ingenious, but we see 
no reason whatever to believe that it is founded in fact. 
It strikes us as the merest hypothesis constructed as an 
explanation of circumstances otherwise inexplicable. 

We have shown, we think, that no good argument 
can be produced in defence of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s action, or rather want of action. On the 
other hand, it may be shown that there were very 
strong considerations urging him to send Lord Curzon 
to the Lords. It is a commonplace that magnanimity 
pays in politics, and all politicians like to do what 
pays. Again, magnanimity and good nature are 
qualities which belong to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. If he had summoned Lord Curzon to the Lords 
in his father's lifetime on public grounds and in the public 
interest, the country as a whole would have applauded so 
reasonable and so honourable a breaking away from the 
extreme rigidity of the party system. How, then, are we 
to account for what has happened? The only explanation 
we can think of is that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
like many Prime Ministers before him, was afraid of the 
criticism which his action would have received from the 
more narrow-minded section of his followers. No doubt 
the Tapers and Tadpoles of the Liberal Party—and they 
abound in that party quite as much as in its rival—would 
have professed great indignation at anything being done 
for a'fory. Their line would have been: “ If Lord Curzon 
wants anything from us, let him become a Liberal. As 
long as he is opposed to us, he should look to his own 
friends for honours. It is not business for Liberals to 
manufacture Tory Members of the House of Lords.” If 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was afraid of criticism of 
this sort, he was exceedingly ill advised. He has missed a 
real chance of showing that he can rise above the ignobler 
party considerations, and that he is capable of acting in 
the public rather than in the party interest. 





THE GROWTH OF LONDON PAUPERISM. 


VHAT London is a unit, and should, except where good 
cause can be shown in favour of a different method, 

be treated as a unit, would be a commonplace if it were not 
flagrantly contradicted by our Poor Law system. In the 
annual article relating to “ The Legal Poor of London” 
which recently appeared in the Times, most of the defects 
in the Metropolitan administration of poor relief are 
traced to the fact that for this particular purpose London 
is not one city, but thirty-one cities. Uniformity of policy. 
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is impossible when no proved abuse can be abolished and 
no obvious improvement introduced unless the advantage 
of the change can be made plain to thirty-one separate 
Boards of Guardians. The only conceivable defence of 
such a chaotic system is that each separate authority is 
continually trying experiments which are watched, and when 
they succeed copied, by all the rest. And if this were true, 
if diversity were only the antechamber to uniformity, we 
should willingly put up with the want of logic involved in 
treating the destitute poor of a single city as though 
they were distributed over thirty-one cities. But where 
is the evidence that any such real though informal 
unity exists? Experiments which have been tried for a 
generation in one Union and yielded ample proof of 
success have borne no fruit in Unions immediately 
adjoining them. To take a familiar instance, the results 
of the policy followed by the Whitechapel Guardians 
ever since 1870 are well known, but only one, or at 
most two, other East London Unions have profited by this 
example. ‘It is still seen,” say the St. Pancras Guardians, 
“that where outdoor relief is most suppressed the expendi- 
ture upon poor relief in other branches is correspondingly 
diminished.” The principle could not be better stated, 
and the consequences that follow from it are unmistakable 
and invariable. In Whitechapel in 1870 there were 1,410 
indoor and 5,339 outdoor paupers. In the middle of 
December, 1907, the indoor paupers were 1,858, and the 
outdoor paupers 37. An increase of 448 in the one 
class is balanced by a decrease of 5,302 in the other. 
The figures for St. George’s-in-the-East for the same week 
are equally satisfactory. Against 1,252 indoor paupers 
they show only 1] outdoor. St. Pancras, however, has yet 
to put its own excellent theory into practice. It returns 
4,572 indoor paupers ; it still gives outdoor relief in 
1,560 cases, But even this proportion, greatly too large 
as it is, compares favourably with the neighbouring 
Union of Islington. Here, while the indoor paupers 
number 4,483, the outdoor reach the astonishing figure 
of 5,660, a number exceeding even that reached 
in Poplar. Islington, indeed, is the one London 
Union in which the total pauperism reaches five 
figures. It is plain that these vast differences cannot 
spring merely from difference of local conditions. There 
are eight Unions, for example, in East London, with an 
outdoor pauper roll of 7,905, and to this a single Union, 
Poplar, contributes 5,004. That is a proportion which 
can only be explained by reference to policy. Indeed, 
Poplar has spared us the trouble of arguing this point by 
publicly proclaiming its determination to make the grant 
of outdoor relief a plank in its municipal platform. This 
engaging disposition to play ducks and drakes with other 

ple’s money has at last brought the Poplar Guardians 
into conflict with the Local Government Board. They 
are now to be compelled to send all able-bodied persons 
receiving outdoor relief to a farm colony, where they 
will be given a modified labour test. For the future, 
therefore, those Guardians who take pleasure in seeing 
the objects of their bounty standing at every street- 
corner will have to prove the goodness of their inten- 
tions by submitting to the auditor’s surcharges. Unity 
of administration would put an end to all this confusion. 
The action of a Central Poor Law Board for the whole 
of London might be well or ill advised, but it would 
everywhere be based on the same principles and be 
applied by the same methods. It is not likely that the 
common-sense of a great community would long remain 
blind to the plain teaching of experience. 


The ordinary action of a stringent test in the matter of 
outdoor relief has been interfered with of late years by a 
change in the methods of indoor relief. The able-bodied 
— seems to be losing his dislike of “the house.” 

n London there are over a thousand more indoor 
paupers this Christmas than there were a year ago, and over 
eleven thousand more than there were in 1901. This increase 
coincides with, and to all appearance is the direct growth 
of, certain changes in the conditions of workhouse life. 
These changes have been all—we quote from the Times 
article—“in the direction of increased comfort. Special 
efforts have been made to lighten the monotony of the 
workhouse, and to introduce more cheerfulness into the 
greyness of indoor pauper life. This has been done by 
altering the character of workhouse buildings, by supply- 
ing a more liberal and varied dietary, by making the 


.-had risen to 79,143. 








general appearance of living rooms brighter, and in other 
ways adding to the comfort of the inmates.” It may 
seem at first sight « brutal thing to object to the 
introduction of these improvements. The inmates 
of a workhouse, it will be said, are there by no 
fault of their own. They are the victims of old 
age, of disease, of a destitution which the state of the 
labour market does not permit them to avoid. Are they 
to be mocked by the offer of a shelter as comfortless, of a 
dietary as near starvation, as those from which they have 
escaped? For our present purpose the aged and the sick 
may be put on one side. The new feature in workhouse 
statistics is the increased number of inmates who are 
neither old nor ill. They have come in, they say, because 
they cannot find work. Whether they have made any 
serious attempt to look for work, whether they would be 
willing or able to do it if it were found for them, are 
points upon which they are naturally silent; and in 
certain Unions the authorities, not so naturally, accept 
this silence as a sufficient explanation. Upon what 
inducement do the Guardians rely for ever getting 
rid of this class of inmates? Their answer, if they 
were at the pains to give one, would probably be 
that the able-bodied inmates will take their discharge 
as soon as the season and the weather give them 
an opportunity of getting work. Until lately this 
diminution in the inmates of the workhouse could be 
counted on in the summer months. In 1907, however, 
this record was interrupted. “ Not only did the numbers 
increase from month to month, but they went higher than 
those for 1906, and approached more nearly the totals for 
the distressful summer of 1905.” Even if some of the 
increase is to be attributed to the ungenial weather of July 
and August, this argument cannot be extended to Sep- 
tember. Yet in the closing week of the last-named month 
the indoor paupers were 74,264. Two months later they 
This last item of increase shows 
how valueless the apparent shortage of pauperism in the 
summer really is. Men go out of the workhouse not so 
much because they are anxious to find regular work as 
because they see their way to picking up a livelihood during 
the warm weather by odd jobs and odd charity. They like 
their liberty so long as the weather is warm enough for them 
to enjoy it, and to gain their liberty they are willing to run 
some risks. They are not for the most part absolute idlers ; 
they are willing to do work which is neither too hard 
nor too continuous. But it must be work which is con- 
sistent with entire freedom of movement from place to 
place, and the full use of the casual ward and the charitable 
shelter. As soon as the warm days are over the idea of 
the workhouse again becomes attractive, and they return 
to their winter’s enjoyment of good fare and warm rooms. 
For any good their outing has done them they might as 
well have stayed in the workhouse. When they come 
back in the autumn they are no nearer regular employ- 
ment, and no better fitted to undertake it, than they were 
when they went out in the spring. 


London has many special agencies at work which seem 
expressly designed to multiply paupers. Perhaps the 
palm ought to be awarded to Medland Hall, the free 
shelter of the Congregational Union in Ratcliff. It is open 
all the year round, and no one is turned away so long as 
there is room. There is no attempt at inquiry or classifica- 
tion. The title to admission is the wish to be admitted. 
For twelve hours of the twenty-four the hall is open. 
Every inmate has a meal, with better fare on Sundays 
and concert nights. There is a nurse in attendance for 
injuries or slight ailments, and material and tools are pro- 
vided for repairing boots and clothing. There is no test 
of any kind as regards admission, nor seemingly do the 
managers of the shelter ever ask themselves what effect 
their benevolence had upon the 123,418 persons who 
accepted their hospitality in 1906. Upon this point, how- 
ever, the figures tell their own story. Out of these 123,418, 
71 are known to have found work, and out of two millions 
and three quarters who have been sheltered during the last 
sixteen years, only 400 have been emigrated. The Stepney 
Guardians, in whose midst this institution stands, are 
under no delusion as to its character and working. 
“Throughout the winter months,” they say, “there is a 
steady march to London from the provinces of ne’er-do- 
wells, corner-boys, criminals, and other ill-organised beings 
whose stock-in-trade is their rags and dirt. These are 
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ever ready to prey on others, ready to take advantage of 
apy well-meant scheme to relieve the want and misery of 
the deserving poor, ready at the shortest notice to ‘ demon- 
strate,’ ready at all times to do anything but work.” 
Yet Medland House does not contribute so many inmates 
to the workhouse as other shelters do. The Stepney 
Guardians probably offer fewer attractions than some of 
their brother authorities. In Marylebone 520 applicants 
to the relieving officer came from shelters belonging to 
the Salvation Army. Neither Government nor Parliament 
can put a stop to these mischievous charities; but they 
can, if they choose, ensure that the occupants of these 
“homes” shall find no parallel to the treatment they 
receive in them in any London workhousé. 





CO-OPERATION IN HOUSING. 


: ier is a world of feeling in the old phrase, éAcyov 

8%, diAov 5é—“ a small thing, but mine own ”—and to 
no material possession does this apply with such force as 
to the home. The sense of ownership of “ home” has a 
splendid influence upon the character of poorer house- 
holders, and adds immensely to the family’s happiness and 
self-respect. No great institutions have more right to 
boast of their successful endeavours to promote this sense, 
and the wider distribution of property and responsible 
ownership, than the English Building Societies. They have 
given to the thrifty poor such magnificent opportunities 
for the acquisition of house property that a mere record of 
their total dealings would silence outright any cavilling 
ery of “ Monopoly ” in this form of possession. 

There is, therefore, no intention to detract from the 
honour due to them if some of the drawbacks to their 
wider extension be admitted,—drawbacks which need 
never be felt. by many of their beneficiaries, but may affect 
some who have sought their help, or deter others who 
would seek it. It is not the fault of these societies that 
the old Socialistic notioa that all land is national property, 
vested in the Crown as representing the nation, should still 
shackle the soil, and make the transfer of land more tedious 
than that of any other form of property. Nor can they be 
blamed because landowners and lawyers have not welcomed 
the one effort of legislation which has been made towards 
the simplification of land-transfer,—namely, the registra- 
tion of title. But the expenses and incomprehensible 
methods of conveyancing present a serious stumbling- 
block to the working man of small means and no law if 
he should wish to acquire the freehold of his home. 
Again, the societies tend to hamper the “fluidity” of 
labour, by which in turn their own scope is narrowed. The 
snail which seeks a fresh field for livelihood has an 
advantage over the workman who owns his house, for the 
latter must sell in haste, and before he is housed elsewhere 
is likely to lose heavily of the wealth his thrift has given 
him; and, besides this private loss, the public gain may 
be defeated if the house falls into the hands of a speculator 
in small house property. Furthermore, the Building 
Societies have, as a rule, found it necessary to protect 
themselves by severe laws of forfeiture, so that a temporary 
inability to keep up payments may cause the loss of 
previous instalments. ‘This stringency is presumably un- 
avoidable, but must sometimes bring about real hardship, 
and at others deter the man who needs a little easier 
stimulus to thrift. 

These and other lessons to be learned from the various 
societies have been carefully studied by the Co-partnership 
Tenants’ Housing Council, which has during the last few 
years tried to lead the working man upon a similar 
road, cleared of such stumbling-blocks by methods based 
upon the experience of English and German institutions. 
Co-operation in housing is no new device. The early 
Co-operators of Rochdale intended to include housing 
among their enterprises, and several societies have invested 
large portions of their capital in their members’ homes, as 
at Bostall and elsewhere. Other Co-operative Building 
Societies, notably the Tenant Co-operators, Limited, have 
done extensive good work. But the Co-partnership Tenants’ 
Housing Council, an advisory and propagandist body, 
has induced and supervised the successful flotation of 
several tenants’ companies upon new lines. Under 
their system money is raised by loan stock, issued to 
investors, and by shares subscribed for by members. 
The companies are registered under the Industrial and 





Provident Societies Act. A whole “estate” is bought 
in order to avoid the purchase of separate plots at 
enhanced prices; and as soon as a member holds a 
specified minimum of shares, usually £10 worth, the 
house he requires is begun. His holding in the company 
is his guarantee of good faith, and is also a sum that can 
be drawn upon by the company in any temporary failure 
to pay rent or instalments. His dividends are withheld 
until he holds shares to the value of his house, or an 
amount fixed by the rules as the minimum permanent 
holding for tenant-members. These dividends are applied 
to the paying off of debt, if necessary, or to the allocation 
of further shares. There is just this shade of local col- 
lectivism in such a scheme, inasmuch as each tenant does 
not legally own his own house, but a share, to that value, 
in the whole property. He would be a hardy individualist 
indeed who would object upon this score; for it must be 
granted that to a poor man the advantage of owning such 
easily retainable or transferable property as scrip, instead 
of being obliged to face the anxiety of acquiring or 
conveying title-deeds, is enormous: for a single cottage, 
possibly in a distant county, is not a handy piece of 
property to retain ; indeed, it is far more likely to prove an 
encumbrance. Since the holdings of singic members are 
restricted, they cannot be tempted to be false to the co- 
operative spirit by becoming landlords within the society. 
The companies are able to supervise the general planning of 
the whole area, and no dull uniformity is imposed, as the 
building of houses of different values is encouraged. 
Upon the urban or suburban properties which are 
flourishing most conspicuously at present the class of 
tenant that is most earnestly hoped for, as needing the 
benefits in the greatest degree, is the most slowly induced 
to come forward. The majority of the houses are worth 
£300 or more. This is not so much due to the system as 
to the means and character of those who would inhabit 
cheaper houses. The people of that type have, on the 
whole, less disposition towards thrift, and, of course, less 
power to practise it, than those who earn higher wages. 
Apart from the business side, the Council does its utmost 
to stimulate a neighbourly and sociable spirit among the 
Co-operators. The principal companies established so far 
have their estates at Ealing and the Garden City. Others 
are building at Hampstead (where the Hampstead Tenants, 
Limited, hold two hundred and forty acres of the land 
lately sold by Eton) and outside such large towns as 
Manchester, Wolverhampton, Leicester, Warrington, and 
Birmingham. There is also a small and successful 
company at Sevenoaks. 

It will be noticed that the Council has not yet touched 
any really rural districts; and yet the necessities of 
housing are no less urgent in the country than they are in 
towns, and the objections to local authorities being driven 
to undertake housing out of the rates are probably even 
stronger than in towns. It is impossible now to enter 
into those objections, but we should heartily welcome any 
movement towards co-operation in housing among the 
rural labouring classes. Local agricultural credit societies 
have not made a wide enough advance to be able to do 
anything in this direction. It is a good sign, however, 
that the Agricultural Organisation Society is starting a 
new company, the Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank, 
to extend the action of co-operative credit. Although 
the greater part of the face of England is mortgaged 
by its owners, moneylending does not play a very im- 
portant part in rural industry. As a rule the British 
agriculturist 

“rura bobus exercet suis 
Solutus omni fenore.” 


In Eastern Europe the Jews practically have the control of 
the agriculture at which they do not work. They are not 
treated with Christian decency, but, apart from business, 
are oppressed by Governments and “spat upon” by the 
very borrowers of their money. What wonder that they 
are vindictive usurers? But in rural England a little 
credit and moneylending under well-regulated control 
might lead to valuable development and contribute to 
more sufficient housing, among other things. We have 
hoped to see the Co-partnership Council introducing 
some scheme of a central company or federation by 
which a few cottages, perhaps only a pair, could be 
built in villages upon their system. Details so small 
could not stand alone; they could not bear the strain 
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of one cottage being tenantless for a few weeks. 
It: would be necessary to federate them in a central 
body owning cottages on as large a scale as the Ealing or 
other Tenants’ Companies. This question has lately been 
taken up by the Council, which is now supervising the 
formation of a new company, Co-partnership Tenants, 
Limited, which will be a parent to local societies, owning 
smaller properties. No doubt compactness in these 

roperties will be a source of strength and economy, and 
it will prove easier to carry them on by tens of houses 
around country towns than by pairs in really rural neigh- 
bourhoods. ‘The more need, then, to stimulate local, 
perhaps county, societies which will take in hand the 
scattered fragments in villages that are crying out for a 
little expansion. The country movement is still in its 
infancy, but, if wisely supported and controlled, may go 
far in helping to keep in the country, and to increase, that 
ae rural population upon which England so vitally 
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THE POLITICAL WISDOM OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


. in we to attempt to deal adequately with the 

political wisdom of the Old Testament, we should 
have to devote not one but many articles to the subject, 
for we are fully of Milton’s opinion that the prophets and 
writers of the Old Testament “in their majestic, unaffected 
style” give better counsel as to “what makes a nation 
happy, and keeps it so,” than all the orators or statesmen of 
Greece and Rome. Our object to-day is a narrower one. 
It is merely to point out how, apart from the patriotic 
inspiration of such poets-statesmen as Isaiah and his 
fellow-prophets, one may find in the Old Testament 
examples of practical political wisdom which are as sound 
and full of meaning for our complicated civilisation 
as when they were written. What is specially memorable 
is the freshness, we had almost said the “ modernism,” of 
the writers. Though their experience was in many cases 
of a people still in the nomadic state of society, they never- 
theless laid down administrative principles the statement 
of which could not be bettered by the ablest political 
philosophers of to-day. 


We will take for our present purpose two examples,—one 
from the Book of Exodus, and the other from the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus in the Apocrypha. The first passage, that 
to be found in Exodus, we quoted some years ago in these 
columns, but it is well worth quoting again, and we feel 
sure that those readers who may remember the former 
article will not think that we were using the language 
of exaggeration when we suggested that the late Lord 
Salisbury might have begun his Cabinet meetings by 
reading the eighteenth chapter of Exodus from the 
thirteenth to the twenty-sixth verse. The passage in 
question, though dealing with the life of a wandering 
tribe leading the existence led to this day by the Bedouin 
of the Syrian desert, lays down the fundamental principle 
of all administration,—the principle under which the man 
at the top, the supreme head of the department, must 
reserve only the big matters and those involving important 
considerations of principle for himself, and must delegate 
matters of detail to his subordinates, strenuously resisting 
all temptations to deal with them himself. If he does 
not do this, he will be worn out with detail, and involve 
his administration in the ills which come from the final 
word being given by an exhausted and weary brain. Our 
readers may remember that the eighteenth chapter of 
Exodus tells with a charming naiveté how Moses’s father- 
in-law, Jethro, came to visit his daughter’s husband in the 
desert, and expressed his delight at the manner in which 
Moses had led the people of Israel out of Egypt. But 
Jethro was not content with congratulations. He watched 
how Moses did his work, and then, like a wise parent, gave 
his son-in-law some good advice. The rest we cannot do 
better than give in the words of the original :— 

“ And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses sat to judge 
the people : and the people stood by Moses from the morning unto 
the evening. And when Moses’ father in law saw all that he did 
to the people, he said, What is this thing that thou doest to the 

ple? why sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand 
by thee from morning unto even? And Moses said unto his 
father in law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of 
God: When. they have a matter, they come unto me; and I 
judge between one and another, and I do make them know the 














statutes of God, and his laws. And Moses’ fathér in law said 
unto him, The thing that thou doest is not good. Thou’ wilt 
surely wear away, both thou, and this people that is with thee: 
for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform 
it thyself alone. Hearken now unto my voice, I will give thee 
counsel, and God shall be with thee: Be thou for the people to 
God-ward, that thou mayest bring the causes unto God: And 
thou shalt teach them ordinances and laws, and shalt shew them 
the way wherein they must walk, and the work that they must do. 
Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, such 
as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness; and place such 
over them, to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens: And let them judge the 
people at all seasons: and it shall be, that every great matter 
they shall bring unto thee, but every small matter they shall 
judge: so shall it be easier for thyself, and they shall bear the 
burden with thee. If thou shalt do this thing, and God command 
thee so, then thou shalt be able to endure, and all this people 
shall also go to their place in peace. So Moses hearkened to the 
voice of his father in law, and did all that he had said. And 
Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made them heads over 
the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of 
fifties, and rulers of tens. And they judged the people at all 
seasons: the hard causes they brought unto Moses, but every 
small matter they judged themselves.” 

We do not hesitate to say that no administration has 
ever flourished in which Jethro’s principle has been left 
unobserved. Occasionally some man of daemonic energy, 
like the first Napoleon, has contrived for atime to busy 
himself both with the big principles and the small details, 
and has done clerk’s work as well as the work proper to 
the chief. But in the end he has not only worn himself 
out, but has ruined the administrative machine. Indeed, 
it might almost be said that in a really well organised 
department the chief ought to have nothing to do as long 
as no unforeseen difficulties arise in the department, and 
as long as there is no question of introducing new 
machinery or of meeting new conditions. He should 
“stand by” to settle abnormal points, points of friction, 
and to decide whether this or that plan of meeting special 
difficulties should be adopted. Such tasks involve questions 
of principle. Let no one suppose that work of the kind 
we have just defined is too limited and restricted for the 
ruling man, however energetic and however versatile. The 
chief will always find plenty to occupy him in the unfore- 
seen and the new, and in taking care that the true 
principles are properly applied and without deflection. 

We must turn next to our second example of practical 
political wisdom, which is to be found in Ecclesiasticus. The 
passage we have in mind begins at the twenty-fourth verse 
of the thirty-eighth chapter and continues to the thirty- 
fourth verse, and is as follows :— 

“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure : and he that hath little business shall become wise. How 
can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in 
the goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind to make furrows ; 
and is diligent to give the kine fodder. So every carpenter and 
workmaster, that laboureth night and day: and they that cut 
and grave seals, and are diligent to make great variety, and give 
themselves to counterfeit imagery, and watch to finish a work: 
The smith also sitting by the anvil, and considering the iron work, 
the vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth with the 
heat of the furnace: the noise of the hammer and the anvil is 
ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the pattern of the 
thing that he maketh ; he setteth his mind to finish his work, and 
watcheth to polizh it perfectly: So doth the potter sitting at his 
work, and turning the wheel about with his feet, who is alway 
carefully set at his work, and maketh all his work by number; 
He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth down his 
strength before his feet; he applieth himself to lead it over; and 
he is diligent to make clean the furnace: All these trust to their 
hands: and every one is wise in his work. Without these cannot 
a city be inhabited: and they shall not dwell where they will, 
nor go up and down: They shall not be sought for in publick 
counsel, nor sit high in the congregation: they shall not sit on 
the judges’ seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment: they 
cannot declare justice and judgment; and they shall not be found 
where parables are spoken. But they will maintain the state of 
the world, and [all] their desire is in the work of their craft.” 

It might be supposed from a hasty reading of this passage 
that the Hebrew writer was an aristocrat opposed to 
democratic government, and anxious to rule out of politics 
all those who were handicraftsmen,—i.e., working men by 
origin. A closer examination of the text, and a remem- 
brance of the condition of Hebrew society when it was 
written, will show that the intention of the writer was 
something very different. In truth, the passage is not a 
condemnation of democracy, or of the right of the poor to 
take their share in politics, but rather a plea for the best 
type of professional politician,—using the phrase not in its 
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degraded sense, but in the sense of the man who devotes 
himself, and the whole of himself, to public work and 

ublic duty. The man who makes politics his profession 
in this sense is the man who, like Mr. Pitt in a former 
generation, or Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield in our 
own, dedicates his life to the State, and does not allow 
himself to be deflected from the study of public questions 
by any private business concerns. The ploughman, the 
driver of oxen, he “whose talk is of bullocks,” the 
carpenter, the smith, and the potter stand in the modern 
polity not so much for the poor man as for the business 
man. 

The evident intention of the Hebrew writer is to point 
out that men whose minds are full of business details, 
and who are occupied with money-making, are not the best 
guides for a nation. They may, as he suggests, be doing 
very useful work—*“ every one is wise in his work ”—and 
they are also performing in their own way most important 
functions for the nation—“ without these cannot a city 
be inhabited” —but their immersion in material affairs 
prevents them from being wise in the conduct of 
politics. Their minds are set on the land, or the 
furnace, or the wheels of industry, and they cannot 
switch them off on to affairs of State. Modern experience 
has certainly shown this to be thetruth. Again and again 
great men of business, men who have created vast wealth 
for themselves and for the nation, great captains of 
industry and great organisers of commerce, have entered 
the House of Commons or the Government with a chorus 
of praise and hope. The world was told that it was at last 
going to see business principles applied to politics, and it 
was confidently predicted that the men who built up 
this or that great business would be able to show the 
politicians how to serve and save the State. Alas for the 
result! In almost every case men’s hopes have been dis- 
appointed. The great captains of industry have been, as 
a rule, failures in Parliament and in the Cabinet. The 
man who figuratively has “fought with the heat of the 


furnace” and conquered it, and who “has the noise of | 
the hammer and the anvil ever in his ears,” though so | 


triumphant in matters of metal and clay, is found quite 
unable to “ declare justice and judgment” in public causes. 
Such men can “ maintain the state of the world” in 
material things, but “their desire is in the work of their 
craft,” and not in the work of governing men. 

To make the true statesman, what is needed is an early 
dedication to public affairs, and the training of the mind to 


the consideration not of material but of political things,— | 


not “ talk of bullocks,” but of Acts of Parliament. What 
could be sounder than the manner in which the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus insists that “the wisdom of a learned man 
cometh by opportunity of leisure,” and that “he that hath 
little business shall become wise’? Above all things, what 
is wanted for the governing man is “opportunity of 
leisure,”—the opportunity to look the great facts of the 
world quietly and steadily in the face and to learn how to 
deal with them, to keep the head clear of minor details 
while a full train of thought is followed out to its ultimate 
conclusions, whether it be in the region of international or 
of home affairs, whether the point be one of social or of 
foreign policy. Assuredly the man “ who hath little busi- 
ness ""—that is, he who is little involved in money-making or 
in some complicated industrial organisation—shall become 
wise, granted, of course, that he uses his opportunity of 
leisure to the full. Take an old and a new example: 
Burke and Mr. John Morley. One was, and one is, wise 
in affairs of State, because both had the “ opportunity of 
leisure,” and because both had “little business.” Neither, 
that is, ever had his mind deflected from public affairs 
by the details of money-making or of industrial organi- 
sation,—neither followed any trade but that of politics. 
For the best-ordered State we want first a leisured 
class, and then to use that leisured class for the work of 
government. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that by accepting 
such a principle as this we rule out of politics all poor 
men, and confine our rulers and administrators either 
to the literati or the wealthy, and among the wealthy 
to those who have inherited, not made, their wealth. 
A poor man may be a man of leisure as well as a rich 
man, and may dedicate his life to politics, provided he 
has sufficient self-control to give himself the ‘ oppor- 
tunity of leisure” which makes for wisdom. Take the 


case of Mr. John Burns, who is now showing himself one 
of our ablest administrators, and also one of the least 
prejudiced and most teachable. He is an excellent 
example of a man who in spite of obstacles many and 
great has wrested from fate leisure for politics and has 
dedicated himself to public affairs. It is no doubt very 
picturesque for a politician to go on working at his craft, 
and to be summoned from the inside of a boiler where he 
is hammering hard to take his seat in Parliament, and we 
are quite willing to give all honour to such men. But we 
cannot doubt that if, to pursue our example, Mr. Burns 
had worked at his trade during the last twenty years 
instead of working at public affairs, local and central, he 
would never have developed the gifts of wisdom in adminis- 
tration which he now unquestionably possesses. His ears, 
like those of the great manufacturers, would have been full 
of “the noise of the hammer and the anvil,” and his 
political life would have been a failure. 


If we are wise, we shall take the words of the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus to heart, and not look for our governing men 
either among the great self-made millionaires and captains 
of industry, or the working-men politicians. We shall 
draw our rulers neither from the counting-house and the 
board-room, nor from the workshop, the mine, and the 
plough, but from the men of leisure, whether rich or poor, 
who have been able to dedicate themselves to public service, 
and who, through opportunity of leisure and through little 
external business, have become wise. How can he get 
political wisdom who is immersed in land speculations, 
who glories in producing a particular article at a fraction 
cheaper than it was ever produced before, whose talk is of 
percentages, or who has the factory, the mill, or the furnace 
always in his mind? Heaven forbid that we should seem 
| to defend the professional politician in the bad sense ; but 
| in the good sense it may be truly said that without him a 
| State cannot be properly governed. 














THE DANGERS OF AGREEMENT. 


|fYVHE instinct of contradiction, like the instinct of 
| : acquiescence, is inborn. There are many young 
‘people of whom their older friends can say with certainty 
| that they will, at any rate for a time, abandon all the points 
of view in which they were brought up. There are others 
| who just as certainly will remain standing where their fathers 
| stood, though they may prove far longer or much shorter 
sighted than they. In some minds the direct power of 
| suggestion is dangerously great, while in others it produces 
nothing but reaction. These instincts are very deep rooted 
and absolutely incorrigible, either from within or without. 
Both springing as they do from a radical defect, from a 
want of original independence, they affect the whole mind 
and character, though where the disposition is specially 
reserved they do not show upon the surface. We have 
all known people who inwardly suspected most of the 
theories and many of the statements to whose expression 
or assertion they listened with genial sympathy and 
no apparent lack of cgpfidence, and others who, while they 
may be inwardly carried away by the last speaker, yet 
listen without a sign of assent or approval. In simple natures, 
however, these two kinds of mental bias, where they exist in 
force, colour the whole conversation and manner, and the 
extended meaning now given to the word “agreeable” leaves 
no doubt as to which of them leads to popularity. On the 
other hand, the person whose inclination is to differ is not 
infrequently the best company in the long run. The man who 
throws the conversational ball at, instead of to, his interlocutor 
is more exciting to play with than the man who drops it alto- 
gether. Roughly speaking, perhaps we might say that the man 
whose bias is towards contradiction will be the more interesting, 
and the man whose bias is towards agreement the more amiable. 
But, like all rough rules, this one admits of many exceptions. 
Perhaps there is nothing so dull as a “cussedness” which 
may be calculated upon, and no companion so intolerable 
as one in whose mind nothing is to be seen but an unflattering 
reflection of his interlocutor. But there are those who can 
differ amiably and those who can agree interestingly, and they 
are the most charming company in the world. They turn an 
inconvenient mental bias to social account, and a defect into a 
charm. To be able to oppose without a sign of antagonism, 
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to direct every blow at an opponent’s theory and never one 
at his personality, to argue with him as though he put every 
point as well as it can be put and resolutely to refuse to take 
advantage of the fact that he does not do so, is the art of arts 
so far us discussion is concerned. And for the man who 
cannot help taking the other side, to demur to praise without 
seeming to be bent upon detraction, and to defend the accused 
without seeming to condemn the critic, is perhaps more difficult 
still. Yet there are those by whom both feats are accomplished. 
The self-control, however, which enables a man to do this is 
rare, and presupposes an unusual tolerance and an unusual 
determination to be pleasant. 

But just as there are many more people to whom agreement 
comes more naturally than contradiction, so there are many 
more who succeed in agreeing interestingly than there are 
who succeed in contradicting amiably. There are a great 
many people in the world who, while they can originate 
nothing, are able to express anything, and to whom, 
apparently, much less brilliant talkers seem to act as a 
positive inspiration. They can take up and develop almost 
any idea, to the delight and astonishment of whoever origi- 
nated it. They diffuse in every assembly an atmosphere of 
well-being and social self-satisfaction, establishing themselves, 
for the moment at least, in the favour of every one to whom 
they speak. Nevertheless the dangers in the path of the 
man who constitutionally dislikes to differ are very great. 
He will be generally liked by his acquaintance, but he stands 
to lose his character both for independence and integrity with 
thoughtful people, while the contradictory person will never 
lose anything but his popularity. People may say, “ What a 
disagreeable brute he is” ; but though his overweening love of 
dissent may constantly lead him to contradict himself, no one 
ever seems to blame him for insincerity. On the contrary, he 
often establishes a most illogical reputation for candour, and 
thereby obtains a measure of respect even from those who 
dishke him. Moreover, he is never put down as irretrievably 
narrow-minded, and, indeed, he seldom is. The difficulty he 
experiences in acquiescing in any given creed or conclusion 
delivers him from the dangers of partisanship. As a rule his 
want of sympathy makes him superficial; but that is a fault 
no man has the power to suspect in himself, and one, there- 
fore, which cannot humiliate him. The pitfalls in front of 
the agreeable person are far deeper. Suppose, for instance, 
that he is a very conscientious man, and that because it goes 
against him to differ he seeks exclusively the company 
of those with whom he agrees. In this case he will debase 
the value of his own judgment in the shortest space of time, 
and will know when he is alone, and therefore himself, that he 
has done so. What is far worse, by consorting only with those 
whose interests, whose environment, and whose type of mind 
cause them all to look in one direction, he will add his mite to 
the forces which make for discord in all communities. It is the 
close associations of the like-minded which set the world by 
the ears. They are the breeding-grounds of fanaticism and 
ignorance, of prejudice, party politics, persecution, class 
hatred, and everything which makes for blindness and 
decadence. If, however, our agreeable man is less full of 
scruples, if he lives among all sdéfts and conditions of 
men in seeming sympathy with them all, he will be lucky 
indeed if he escapes the painful and constantly unjust 
censure of thoughtful persons. Of course there are a few 
people so soaked in their own eloquence, so enamoured 
of their own notions, and so hemmed about by the high 
wall of their own convictions that unless an interlocutor is 
prepared actually to insult them, they do not realise 
that he differs at all, and will go about declaring that 
So-and-so entirely agrees with them. Indeed, So-and-so 
may be thankful if they do not quote their own words with 
his name attached. Against men like these none but the 
truculent are quite safe. Such swashbuckling partisans are, 
however, quickly recognised, and few put faith in their 
criticism. By them, as soon as they find out that he has 
convictions which are not theirs, the man whose instinct 
prompts him to refrain from controversy is always looked 
upon as a turncoat, while after their anger has cooled they 
are inclined to regard the person who has forced a con- 
tradiction upon their notice in the light of a noble foe. But 
their condemnation is not worth grieving over nor their 
praise worth having. Unfortunately, far juster judges are 
apt to misunderstand the man whose nature prompts him 





to agree. His sympathy and power of putting himself in 
his neighbour's place is taken for want of conviction, and 
the popularity which comes without effort is supposed to 
be the thing he lives for. All the while the agreeable man 
is in all probability far more anxious to pursue the truth, 
and far more likely to arrive at it, than the man who 
judges himself and others by no standard but that of 
conversational consistency. He is able to learn from every 
one, which no one can who is not prepared to show some 
sympathy to every one who can teach him. Probably 
he may become interested in the setting rather than in 
the solving of problems; but that, after all, is a more 
defensible mental position than that of the man who is 
always ready with a list of answers to questions he 
knows nothing about, and by no means weaker than the 
position of one whose answers are dictated by the spirit of 
contradiction. Knowledge and sympathy are not strength, 
but together they make a better working substitute than does 
obstinacy. 





MAILS. 

HE liner, forging ahead carefully at quarter-speed, 
acknowledged with a gruff, taciturn “ Woof!” of her 
horn—merely a smother of steam without any decided note— 
the distant whistle of the red-funnelled tender creeping out 
from the docks. Dawn had languidly taken possession of the 
sky as she neared the port: underneath the interlacing spars 
and sombre hulls in the east the sea was wan, almost steely, in 
the pale, suffused light; but towards the west many fragments 
of unravelling mist still lingered round the superb shapes of 
battleships and other war craft ; so that eastward the scene was 
as clear as a line-drawing, delicate, if somewhat austere, with 
the beauty of sharp and plentiful detail, while westward it was 
dim, intangible, inscrutable, as though viewed in the clouded 
erystal of a dream. Behind the liner the white crests of the 
Channel were racing up the seaward slope of the breakwater 
to fall in a long, murmurous cascade into the sheltered inner 
calm... She backed her screws, and came to rest in a wide 

green circle of seething eddies. 

In spite of her leisurely entrance—for ten thousand tons 
need to be handled carefully in shoaling water—she was ina 
hurry, having crossed half the world with a reputation for 
punctuality which her captain kept, as far as in him lay, 
unsullied. At Bombay, at Suez, at Gibraltar, she slowed and 
stopped and started as though running into stations by the 
clock. Being thus particular, minutes mattered, and her 
captain spoke again seriously to the figure on the little 
bridge of the approaching tender by means of a stentorian, 
prolonged organ-note that reverberated solemnly round the 
dreaming hills, made the steward’s glass-racks tinkle and 
shiver, tickled the ears of sleeping passengers, and roused the 
spirit of the saloon piano to give forth a complementary, 
harmonic chord. The tender replied about three octaves 
higher with a promptness that betrayed irritation at the 
rebuke, detoured to avoid a fishing-lugger that was trying 
laboriously to tack in a hypothetical breeze, and brought up 
presently with a flurry of beaten water close alongside the 
leviathan. There was a heavy mail to disembark, and no 
sooner was the diminutive steamer secured—her funnel just 
poked above the other's deck, although she was the pride of 
the harbour boats—than the capacious mail-shoots were placed 
in position, and the process was begun. Eleven hundred bags 
had to be transferred, and they thudded regularly down, to be 
taken charge of by the alert postal officials, checked, arranged, 
and piled on the promenade deck. Glimpses of strange 
names, names that brought faint suggestions of sandalwood 
and perfumed groves, of slanting, furtive eyes, of pagodas and 
wonderful sunlit bays, could be seen on the sealed labels of 
some of the groups. 

The noises necessary to this business disturbed the peace 
of dawn no more than the twitter of an awakened bird 
affronts the sleeping forest. Here was the boat, on the 
broad waters of the earth, and here was the earth, 
swinging steadily eastward into the sunlight of another 
day,—what should molest that elemental progress? Already 
the pallor of the sky was tinged with rose, as though the 
day, bending over the mirror of the waters, blushed to find 
herself so fair. The grey vapours in the west, retreating, dis- 
closed a phalanx of grim, malicious-looking torpedo-boats. A 
small gunboat of the ‘Scout’ class came from the ambush of 
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the mist, signalling; the lean striplings of war obediently fell 
into line, one at a time, keeping distance with splendid pre- 
cision, and followed their rakish-looking leader with deceptive 
sedateness out to sea. Twenty minutes elapsed; still the 
bulky mail-bags were descending the shoots. Passengers 
stood in clusters, having calmed their first excited greetings 
with friends brought out by the tender, or strolled the decks 
chatting quickly, watching the proceedings. From the great 
ship’s enormous funnels two dusky plumes of smoke poured 
and mounted lazily upward, forming level, tawny layers that 
poised themselves or drifted irresolutely over the windless sea. 
A fireman came on deck and swung round some of the huge 
ventilators with a harsh, scrooping noise, to catch and 
imprison a possible morning zephyr; far below there echoed 
a metallic clank of busy shovels. The tranquil harbour, that 
until now had shone coldly as a sheet of burnished silver, 
began to be tarnished with dainty hues of amber and purest 
crimson, upon which the track left by an advancing tramp- 
steamer lay like a black, lengthening poniard; through 
the sky the glow was projected as from invisible con- 
flagrations, caught and carried by innumerable little 
wisps of pennate cloud upward to the mantling zenith. 
Tentative and capricious, the breeze came at last, cool as 
though blown from some green cavern of the sea, ruffling 
the surface with timorous, wandering cats’-paws, lifting and 
dropping listlessly the liner’s flag and the tiny blue pennon 
at the tender’s masthead, twisting the brown strata of smoke 
into quaint, irregular spirals and shapeless flakes, finding its 
way down to the hot engine-rooms and stokeholds, whispering 
to the smeared forms bending at their work that it was indeed 
the morning hour. The tramp, paint hanging in scraps from 
her shabby funnel, blustered past the liner, her engines loudly 
lamenting their many infirmities at every crazy stroke. As she 
approached, the man at her wheel jerked a jaunty “Toot!” 
from her dripping whistle, much as a ragged urchin might 
shout a pert “ Hello!” to a titled lady in the street. Two or 
three youthful strollers waved their handkerchiefs to him 
smilingly, but the liner cut him dead, vouchsafing of course 
no reply, ignoring his very existence, and, kicking flounces of 
foam from her propeller, the unembarrassed tramp swaggered 
cheerfully on her way. Slowly the broken reflections of the 
stately vessel regathered themselves; her sides began to bronze 
in the warm light. 

Time was nearly up. The last mail-bag slid down, and the 
wide shoots were withdrawn. A bell rang. Those who were 
going ashore passed along the gangways to the deck of the 
smaller steamer. Ropes were cast off and hauled in. On the 
high-set bridge of the liner stood the pilot and the chief 
oflicers. The final words were spoken, and the tender swerved 
away from the towering, shadowy flanks, heading for the 
docks. There, in less than half-an-hour, the bags were 
carried on the backs of a small army of badged porters 
to the special train in waiting. 

For two or three minutes after her attendant had left the 
liner remained inert, pausing while the harbour slowly flooded 
to its remotest creeks and coves with the splendour of the 
ruddy, risen sun. Several trawlers were gliding into the open 
before the freshening wind, and their brown sails brightened 
to a deep orange tint, becoming almost luminous in the added 
richness of the level rays; the water broke the sheen of their 
moving reflections into a thousand whimsical traceries of 
limpid light and shade under the gentle insistent pressure of 
the breeze. Then there was a motion of the captain’s hand 
on the glittering brasses of the engine-room telegraph; a 
muffled uproar ascended from the sea as the immense screws 
answered the urgent thrust of pistons and rods, and the float- 
ing monster moved—indolently, then steadily, then eagerly. 
After the first resistance of the mass had been overcome there 
was no sound save the faint rustle of water spent swiftly 
astern. She rounded the breakwater’s foaming edge, passed 
outside the emerald bay, and ten minutes later was imperturb- 
ably shouldering aside the brisk little waves of the Channel 
that smacked her deftly and shook their white manes at her, 
rose-tipped and glinting in the glow of sunrise. 





THE JANUARY FLOWER-GARDEN. 
HE poet who liked everything in its proper season, and 
who wrote— 


“In winter I no more desire a rose 
Than ask for snow in May’s new-fangled joys,” 





would have been considerably put about to apportion the 
various flowers to their seasons during the last weeks of the 
year which ended on Tuesday. Nearly every winter somebody 
who rejoices in a particularly well-sheltered garden writes to 
the papers to inform the public that he has had growing in 
his garden on Christmas Day some unnatural medley, such 
as wild strawberries, primroses, and holly-berries. But this 
winter almost all the gardens have been alike. Except for 
one or two freakish early freezings, which began actually 
before the end of August, and in some counties came down 
on exposed ground hard enough to kill off all the dablias in 
October, there was practically no frost before the New Year 
at all. Instead, there was some extraordinarily warm weather 
in December, and the result was not only that a very large 
number of the late summer flowers lingered on into a year in 
which they had no business, but that some of the early spring 
flowers were hurried on into surprising growth and abundance. 
The roses were perhaps less noticeable survivors than others. 
Almost every garden holds the old pink monthly rose, or the 
Quarter Sessions rose, as the sturdy English gardener got to 
call the rose de quatre saisons. (He was the same gardener 
who knew lobelias as “ low-bellies” and calceolarias as “ castle- 
areas.”) Roses may look wan and wet and undesirable at 
Christmas, but they do not look unfamiliar; though, for that 
matter, it is not very often that New Year's Day sees sweetbriar 
roses still bursting into bud as they budded in May, which 
was the case this year with some of the hybrid Penzance briars. 
Other flowers have bloomed more unnaturally late. It takes 
very little frost to finish off a nasturtium, and to hang on 
the fence a yellow, dripping, shrivelled corpse instead of its 
strong, sappy shoots. But this year the nasturtiums in many 
gardens at Christmas were still flaming red and orange where 
they had not been too roughly treated by wind and rain, and 
they have had plenty of cheerful neighbours, The common St. 
John’s wort has not ceased flowering since the summer, and 
its taller relation, the Hypericum nepalense, is still opening its 
butter-coloured buds; hydrangeas are still in bloom, though 
the tints have changed on them like the hues of shallow sea- 
water; belated Canterbury bells shake in the wind; and most 
belated of all, the great Californian poppywort, Romneya 
Coulteri, tried in the last week of December to expand its 
splendid white petals, but the bitter North-Easter stopped 
that untimely effort. All this would be nothing wonderful in 
Cornwall, or on the coast of Ireland washed by the Gulf 
Stream; but it does not happen often in English gardens at 
all exposed to wind and frost. 

The blossoms which belong by right, of course, to the deep 
midwinter of the New Year are chiefly those of flowering 
shrubs. There are one or two smaller plants which seem to 
prefer cold weather for rather obscure reasons; there is the 
winter heliotrope, for instance, which carries the other names 
of tussilago or petasites fragrans, though it really belongs to 
the coltsfoots. It is a puzzling plant, for not only does it put 
out its wonderfully fragrant flowers when there are no bees to 
fertilise them, but a few degrees of frost knock it over com- 
pletely. Its leaves will recover, and stand up again if the sun 
shines on them; but frost seems to catch hold of the stalks of 
the flowers more tightly than the stems of the leaves. If it 
were not one of the greediest and most persistent flowers 
in existence, a few hard winters would surely end it 
completely. But it feeds so ravenously, and its creeping 
roots push so obstinately under the surface, that few other 
plants can live in the same ground with it. For that reason 
it is less welcome in the flower-garden than its other January 
companions, the hepaticas and the white-flowered hellebore, a 
little contradictorily distinguished as “niger,” and better 
known, of course, as the old-fashioned Christmas rose. But 
the hepaticas, perhaps, belong no more exclusively to January 
than to February or March. For simple charm, however, not 
one of the winter flowers can equal the winter aconite, which in 
an early season begins in December to thrust up its strong little 
neck, bent like a shepherd's crook above its shining, green- 
frilled cup. That is the brightest of all midwinter low-growing 
flowers. The only brighter blossoms belong to shrubs; but 
what a gay company the shrub flowers can be, even in the 
coldest wind and snow. Of all fragrant flowers there is hardly 
one sweeter than the stiff-stalked Chinese honeysuckle, which 
sheds its light-green leaves and pushes out above them into 
the winter sunsbine its strong, creamy buds; though in 
beauty of form as well as in fragrance it is perbaps less 
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attractive than the garland flowers, the old, well-known 
Daphne mezereum and other rarer kinds, like the Daphne 
dauphinii. The mezereum varies curiously; Gilbert White 
noticed it coming into flower as early as the middle of Decem- 
ber, but it will sometimes keep its buds back until the end of 
January. The mezereum ought to belong exclusively to 
Japan, for the grace and quaintness with which it crowds 
its pink blossoms on its grey-green leafless boughs belong 
essentially to strange and scented paintings of flowers 
and fans. But it is « European shrub; the Daphne 
dauphinii is Caucasian, and its lilac-rose flowers are 
‘half hidden by shining evergreen leaves. Three or four 
other evergreens are better known. There are the arbutuses. 
with their hanging scarlet fruit, which looks almost as 
unreal in winter snow as their waxy flowers, clustered like 
grape-bunches of white biscuit-china; and there is the 
laurestinus, commonest and most charming of all, for the 
least pretentious and most ignorant gardener in the world 
can grow laurestinus and delight in its flat, table-like clusters 
of pink buds bursting into snow-white. With the laurestinus 
ought to be bracketed, for charm and ease of growth, the 
yellow winter jasmine, whose pale stars gleam on country 
cottages in the balf-lights of the January day almost as if 
they were separate lights in little cottage windows of their own. 
Much less common and odder in the shape of their flowers are 
the Australian grevilleas, of which one, the rosmarin¢folia, 


spatulate leaves and undistinguished daisy-like flowers, 
though that also blooms in mild winters. But there is one 
plant which perhaps, of late years, has really established 
itself as a January flower. It is an artificial introduction, 
of course, but its colour must excuse the faults of 
artifice. It is the genuine dark-blue primrose; the primrose 
whose blue is the blue of ripe grapes, with a glint of 
port-wine red in it, and a scarlet ring round its glowing 
yellow calyx. The wood primrose can always be found 
in January; but it is often stunted, small, and frost- 
bitten. But the blue primrose blossoms strongly in all 
the snows and winds. With its change of colour it has 
somehow changed, too, its nature. It may be an April flower, 
but it is certainly one of the flowers of midwinter; it may 
crowd its blossoms thicker in a later month, but its pro- 
found and glorious blue—Homer’s wine-dark blue—belongs to 
the January snows. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@=—— 
THE FUTURE OF THE IRISH FARMER. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Sprcraror.” } 
Srr,—We have got through with a revolution in Ireland, 
| There have been bad incidents, but on the whole, as revolu- 









clusters its deep-rose flowers in bunches rather like a number | tions go, we have got off pretty cheap in the way of un- 
of small red snail-shells. That is perhaps the most brilliant | pleasantness. The ownership of the land, with all the pleasant 
of the blossoms of midwinter flowering shrubs; but the | Power and patronage which goes with ownership, has passed 
quaintest of all is the flower of the witch-hazel. Pule-yellow | from one class to another. There has been stiff fighting, 
petals, thinly streaked at the base with crimson, start and _ Shrewd blows given and taken, hot blood and much passion. 
twist from hairy cups. If these are examined beneath the | We are not quite done with the fighting yet; but for the 
microscope, the beauty and ingenuity of the arrangement of | future there can scarcely be any more pitched battles. There 
the flower, packed in separate fur coats to protect it from | ™ay be guerilla warfare, chasing of bullocks by Mr. Ginnell, 
frost, are astonishing in their glowing colours and complete | Wrangiings over the last penny in the price of the last acre, 
security of design. | and the like. But the greater part of the land of Ireland is 
A winter which opens mildly finds many of the late summer- sold or the sale of it is agreed on. We cannot have the armies 
flowering shrubs still pushing out buds in December. This | Of tenant and landlord set in array against each other any 
year, shrubs like the Chinese abelia, with its wealth of | more on the great scale. Fora while the trumpeters of both 
scented flowers, have been shedding belated buds in early | sides, disliking the idea that their occupation is vanishing, 
January; they have come near to blossoming, but the cold _ will goon blowing blasts of oratory ; but the people who thrill 
has been too much for them. Some of the ceanothuses, | responsive to their calls will get fewer. Many a fanfare is now 
which usually finish for the year in November, carry their | 20 better than waste of good wind. 
feathery white or blue blossoms on stems which have shed Meanwhile a new agrarian question is emerging, has to be 
their leaves; and the curious desfontanea, holly-leaved but | argued out, perhaps fought over. It is all very well to obtain 
not a holly, can be found even now forming new buds to | possession of land, but what is the farmer going to do with it 
blossom out into the upturned, scarlet and yellow trumpets | now that he has got it? Land, like any other form of 
which thrust so oddly and unexpectedly from their familiar- | property, may be valuable or may be simply a nuisance to the 
looking spiky foliage. It is quite a mistake, by the way, to | owner. A traction engine, a flying machine, even, in spite of 
suppose, as some of the garden-books will inform you, that | the proverb, a white elephant, are money-making things to 
this most interesting little shrub cannot be grown except close | the men who own them, if they know how to use them. They 
to the sea. The writer has seen it flourishing on a southern | may be a source of loss and bankruptcy to the unfortunate 
bank, open to frost and only partially protected from rough | owner who does not understand how to make the most of 
winds, in a rock-garden nearly twenty miles inland. Perhaps | them. The case is just the same with a farm of land. The 
the original mistake was due to experiments with weakly | Irish farmer has got his farm, or shortly will get it. The 








plants. But there is a great deal still to be learnt about | world is before him, and the world’s markets are open to him. 
Unfortunately for him, the world’s markets are open to a 


the action of fio3t upon so-called semi-hardy plants and 
| great many other people too, and he has to make up his mind, 





shrubs. Not long ago it was thought impossible to grow 
a particularly beautiful tree heath, the Trica australis, | like every one else engaged in trying to make money, to face 
in England. As a matter of fact, if it is protected from | competition. It is already painfully and abundantly obvious 
northern winds, it begins to open its flowers in January, and | that the old haphazard individualistic methods of business will 
blossoms far into the spring. In form it is more beautiful | land the Irish farmer in a state of chronic poverty and debt. 
than any other heath; but it has not the wealth of bloom | How is he to meet the new conditions of his business? This 
in early winter of the hardier hybrid heath, the cross , is the real agrarian problem now. 
between Erica carnea and Erica mediterranea. The last| Sir Horace Plurkett, the solitary statesman who has 
does not flower till March, but the hybrid glows into flame , emerged during the last twenty years from our crowd of 
in December. politicians, saw that the organisation of the business side of 
Other flowers in the rock-garden may be survivals from the | agriculture had to be undertaken if Ireland was to be saved 
summer or heralds of the spring. There is bardly a month in | from economic ruin. With a wonderful width of view, he 
the year in which you cannot find, in a large garden with | grasped the fact that the rescuing of the farmer is not simply 
different situations for different plants of the same kind, the | an Irish question, but one which presses upon every nation 
wonderful deep-blue blossoms of the quaintly named gromwell, | whose people are within reach of the industrial civilisation of 
one of the flowers which is better known by its Latin name, | great cities. The English rustic leaves the land for the towns. 
Lithospermum prostratum. No gentian burns with a deeper, | The sons and daughters of the New England farmers do the 
purer blue than that little flower; but it is not a blossom| same. In Ireland the people go further,—go out of Ireland 
which belongs peculiarly to January. No more is the queer- | altogether and are lost to the country. But the impulse 
shaped Polygala chamaebuxus, one of the milkworts, an ; which drives them is the same. Sir Horace Plunkett, being a 
odd, mauve-and-cream-colour blossom which looks as if | patriotic Irishman, has given himself to the solution of the 
it were putting out a tiny yellow tongue at you; nor problem in Ireland, with special regard to the peculiarities of 
is the coarse ragwort Othonna cheirifolia, with its stiff, ' the Irish situation. He sees in the adoption of co-operative 
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methods of supply, distribution, and credit the possibility of 
economic salvation for the farmer. 

It would seem at first sight that everybody, whatever their 
opinions might be about Home-rule or the maintenance of the 
Union, would agree in thinking that a little prosperity could 
do no harm to the farmer. Unfortunately, the Parliamentary 
Nationalist Party took quite the opposite view. They 
professed to believe that the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, which explained the advantages of co-operation to the 
farmers, was a sort of Primrose League engaged really in 
seducing the unwary from the narrow way of Nationalism, I 
do not think they really believed this. I do not see how any one 
could believe it in the face of the fact that the co-operative 
movement received the support of extreme Nationalists like 
the adherents of the Sinn Féin Party,—men who are certainly 
in earnest about securing independence for Ireland, and are 
not precisely the kind of people to be taken in by « trans- 
parent trick. In reality the leaders of the Parliamentary 
Party denounced the co-operative movement because it 
rescued the farmer from the clutches of the provincial shop- 
keeper, and the provincial shopkeeper is the great supporter 
of the Nationalist M.P. 

The shopkeeper in the country town occupies a peculiar 
position in the economic life of the country. He supplies the 
farmer with flour, American bacon, tea, artificial manure, and 
seed, all on credit. He purchases from the farmer eggs, 
butter, and potatoes, and the price is entered in his books 
against the farmer’s debt. He lends the farmer money at 
unknown rates of interest. He supplies the farmer with the 
drink in which each bargain in buying or selling is sealed. 
When the time comes he sells tickets to America to the 
farmer’s sons and daughters. As trader, usurer, publican, 
and emigration agent he makes a fourfold profit. His 
customers are tied to him by their debts. He crowns his life 
of usefulness by posing as a public benefactor, the man who 
keeps the farmers going; and occupies his Jeisure hours in 
nominating Members of Parliament to fight Ireland’s battle 
on the floor of the House. This man will be hit by the 
spread of the co-operative movement, and, naturally enough, 
he uses all his power and influence against the Society which 
threatens him. 

So it looks as if we were to have another stand-up fight in 
Ireland, not this time tenant against landlord, but farmer 
against trader,—the farmer with Sir Horace Plunkett and the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society to guide him, the 
trader with a strong political party under his control. There 
ought not to be a fight, of course. It should be obvious 
enough to the politician that it is better to have prosperous 
farmers behind him than debt-swamped paupers. It ought 
to be obvious to the shopkeeper that his interests, the interests 
of his proper trade, are bound up with those of the farmer; 
that he cannot go on for ever getting money for himself by 
beggaring his neighbour; and that the more a farmer makes 
by sane methods of business the more must go into the till 
of the shop at which he deals. But neither the politician 
nor the trader appears to be able to grasp these simple truths. 
They are both, if we may judge from the tone of their organ, 
the Freeman's Journal, just as determined as ever to suppress 
the co-operative movement. Fortunately, the commercial 
classes of the cities, the merchants of Dublin and Belfast, are 
likely to be more clear-sighted. The papers which represent 
them, the Irish Times, the Belfast Newsletter, and the Northern 
Whig, have nothing but good to say about the vigorous new 
start which the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society is 
making. 

If there is to be a battle, it will be fought out to the end by 
the friends of the co-operative movement. The tone of their 
Conference in Dublin, held just before Christmas, was bold 
and determined. It was evident that the representatives of 
the societies throughout the country had no intention whatever 
of allowing their work to die because the subsidy granted by 
the Department of Agriculture is being withdrawn. Sir 
Horace Plunkett was elected president of the Society, a 
position which he held before he accepted office at the head 
of the Department. He addressed the delegates in words 
which leave no doubt about his intentions. He does not want 
to fight any political party. He wants to keep the Society 
over which he presides clear of politics altogether. But if his 
work is attacked and hindered, he is prepared to see the 
struggle through. Faced with the loss of financial help from 





the Government, the Society, instead of grumbling and 
whining, has risen up and rejoiced that it is free of the bonds 
with which Government supervision bound its limbs. Its 
spirit is not that of beaten men, but rather of men who feel, 
after a period of cramped inactivity, free to stretch themselves 
and go forward joyfully.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Greorce A, BIRMINGHAM. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ENGLISH PRESS ON CATTLE-DRIVING. 


(To tae Eprrom or tus “Spectator.” ) 

S1r,—I see, with extreme regret, that the Spectator joins in 
the outcry—organised for political purposes—against the 
supposed “cruelty to animals involved in cattle-driving,” and 
Iuask your leave to make a rejoinder to this charge, which, 
from the context in which you put it, affects me personally. 
I acknowledge gladly that even without this claim I should 
have no doubt of your giving me, as you have given before, 
full liberty to express in your columns views uncongenial to 
yourself. 

The present agitation, as you must surely be aware, is 
directed, not aguinst dairy farmers, but against speculators in 
dry stock. Cattle-driving means no more than opening gates 
and driving out young bullocks for a certuin distance along the 
roads. The men doing this use, like ordinary drovers, hazel 
switches or ash plants, and the cattle suffer very little 
more inconvenience, if any, than if they were being driven to 
a fair. It has been proved that earlier in the year when sheep 
were being driven the lambs were carried, and lame animals 
were separated from the drove. A fair commentator would, I 
think, have recognised, and rejoiced to recognise, that never 
before has an agitation in Ireland been so free of cruelty to 
dumb beasts. Cuttle-maiming has unhappily been a frequent 
crime,—sometimes, it is true, committed by policemen desirous 
to obtain promotion by convicting some one else of their 
horrible act—and no one knows the number of these cases— 
yet doubtless in the majority of instances the work of peasants 
in revolt against the law. Cattle-driving hurts not the cattle 
but the owner. You may say if you like that it is cruel and 
unjust to the grazier, just as picketing may be termed cruel 
and unjust to the man who wishes to work. But it cannot 
honestly be described as cruelty to the cattle. 

Yet how are the facts represented to the English public ? 
I have not seen the letter in the Times which you refer to, 
but I have seen a recent cartoon in Punch. This picture 
represents a ruffianly creature, wearing a crape mask, with 
a heavy blackthorn in his hand, violently belabouring a 
milch-cow. Mr. Birrell, who of course figures, is represented 
as saying something, and the comment is: “Yes, but how 
does that help the cow?” Now this picture is signed by 
Mr. Linley Sambourne, an artist whose work I respect and 
admire not only for its brilliancy, but for its high temper. 
Yet here is Mr. Sambourne using his genius to diffuse a lie, 
and a malignant lie, broadcast over the world. I have no 
doubt he deceives himself. Does that excuse him? He could 
easily learn that the cattle-drivers do not go masked, that 
they do not beat the cattle with clubs, and that the cattle 
driven are not gravid milch-kine, but dry stock, as well able 
to run as buffaloes. I may be answered that this ia the 
exaggeration of caricature. The spirit that is in that cartoon 
is not the spirit of caricature as Punch applies it in English, 
or even in international, politics. It is the spirit which the 
English Press manifests whenever it is face to face with an 
Irish agitation,—precisely the same spirit which was mani- 
fested during the Boer War. Anything is greedily believed 
and lavishly uttered which goes to discredit—the enemy. 
The same section of the Press which persistently accused the 
Boers of using poisoned bullets is now using the term cattle- 
houghers in reference to the cattle-drivers. Yet every man 
knows that for a journalist to charge the Boers with using 
poisoned bullets was to do what is precisely the equivalent of 
using poisoned bullets in legitimate war. 

The Unionist Press has a broad mark. It may represent 
cattle-driving as organised lawlessness, as an attack on the 
sanctity of property. These are fair arguments which we 
have to meet. It may fairly, also, make what political capital 
it can out of the brutal folly of the men who fired at Mr. 
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Blake White and his mother coming out of church. But 
to represent as wanton cruelty to cattle proceedings which 
have far less of cruelty in them than the employment of 
animals for dresight is to used pwisoned bullets. An accusa- 
tion of this kind bars out the access to political reason by 
letting loose a flood of unreasoning sentiment; and English 
sentiment is easily stampeded by a charge of cruelty to 
dumb beasts,—as the less scrupulous section of the Press 
knows well. 

With the excesses of these papers I should be the last 
to identify you. Yet here are you constructively imputing 
to me that I advocate wanton cruelty to animals. Now, 
Sir, I hate physical cruelty as much as most men; but it 
would be, in my judgment, a far less dishonouring offence 
to beat a dog to death than to impart into a political issue 
charges of this kind without the most absolute and con- 
clusive justification of fact. Testimony is so easily manu- 
factured. There will always be the one man here and there 
who is cruel in his use of the stick, just as in London or 
any other town you will see often enough a horse wantonly 
beaten. There will always be the sentimentalist to say that 
he (or she) has seen a lot of cattle driven, “and the poor 
beasts looked so exhausted.” There will always be in this 
case, unhappily, the predisposition to believe which springs 
from memory of former misdeeds,—misdeeds that in their 
day were blazoned over Great Britain with every circumstance 
of exaggeration. All I ask for is clean fighting. If a portion 
of Scotland or Wales were in revolt against law—as the 
miners have been—you would not catch at an opening to 
impute inhumanity as well as lawlessness in order to confuse 
the political judgment of the nation upon the causes which 
have bred that lawlessness. Yet that is what the Unionist 
Press in England is doing to-day, and always tends to do 
when the Irish question becomes acute.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 

[We have dealt with Mr. Gwynn’s letter in our “ News of 

the Week.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





COERCION AND THE ORDINARY LAW. 
[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.”’ | 
Smr,—To pursue somewhat further your criticism of Mr. 
Birrell’s so-called ordinary law and the Crimes Act, or what 
he is pleased to call “coercion,” may, I think, be of interest. 
The objection to the Crimes Act was that it created a new 
tribunal, two Resident Magistrates to try cases where the 
ordinary Bench and juries by reason of intimidation refused 
to convict, and this even where, as at present, the offence was 
admitted. Two objections were made to the tribunal over and 
above the general one of its being a new tribunal,—first, that 
some Resident Magistrates had little or no legal training or 
knowledge; second, that as they were not so independent as 
ordinary Judges, and things could be made uncomfortable for 
them by the Executive, there might be a desire to fall in with 
the wishes of the prosecution, and that they would not be 
impartial (a quite unjust suggestion). The proceedings which 
Mr. Birrell has recently instituted, which he calls ordinary 
law, and of whose success he is proud (as it has enabled him 
to do without the Crimes Act), are proceedings to bind 
parties to be of good behaviour, or in default to go to gaol. 
The comparison between these proceedings and those under 
the part of the Crimes Act which is now in force without 
proclamation and is the ordinary law of the land is remark- 
able. Mr. Birrell’s proceedings are taken before one Resident 
Magistrate, whose legal knowledge and training may be of the 
smallest. Under the Crimes Act one Resident Magistrate 
has no power to adjudicate. The proceedings must be before 
two Resident Magistrates, and the Lord-Lieutenant must 
be satisfied that one at least has sufficient legal knowledge.* 
Again, from the decision of the one Resident Magistrate under 
Mr. Birrell’s procedure there is no right of appeal whatsoever. 
Under the Crimes Act from the decision of the two Magis- 
trates there is the fullest right of appeal to a Court to which 
the objections made to Resident Magistrates do not apply. 
Under the proceedings taken by Mr. Birrell the prisoners in 
default of giving security can be sent to goal for twelve 
months or longer (it is not so in England).+ Under the 





* In ve Hurley, py Bench Division, December 19th, 1888, Molloy's 
Justice of Peace, p. 337, note x. 


+ See Molloy’s Justice of Peace, p. 341, note p. 








Crimes Act the punishment is restricted to six months. 
Again, under Mr. Birrell’s procedure, while any number of 
witnesses can be called for the prosecution, the law does not 
allow any to be called for the defence,—e.g., there may be the 
clearest and unquestioned proof that the defendant was out of 
the county, but that evidence cannot be called.* Under the 
Crimes Act the trial proceeds in the ordinary way, and 
witnesses can be called for the defence as well as for the 
prosecution. In the above circumstances one wonders how 
Mr. Birrell has the hardihood to describe his proceedings 
under this antiquated Act of Parliament as the ordinary law 
and to characterise the Crimes Act as coercion. From recent 
speeches he seems to have been ignorant that portions of the 
Crimes Act are in force. Is he still in ignorance of the nature 
of those provisions, or is he only counting on the ignorance of 
others ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Susscriper FoR Many YEARS. 





BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 

[To tue Eprror or tas “Sprctator.”’) 
Srr,—* Recent events have, unhappily, led to the belief that 
the confidence in the rulers of Belgium, very properly assumed 
by H.M. Government, has been misplaced.” That sentence in 
the recently issued “ Appeal to the Nation” was criticised in 
some quarters. If the sentiment it expressed then was justi- 
fied by the facts, how much more is it justified by a careful 
perusal of the Treaty of Cession drawn up by the King’s 
mandatories, and countersigned by the Belgian Government. 
Since the “ Belgian solution” was adopted by his Majesty’s 
Government last August twelvemonth, it has been defended 
mainly on the ground that they conceived as impossible that 
the Constitutional rulers of Belgium could do otherwise than 
bring in a scheme of annexation which would do away with 
the present system, and at the same time provide primarily 
for the interests of Belgium as opposed to the interests of 
those who for fifteen years have robbed and decimated 
the natives, and plundered a real or hypothetical Belgian 
dependency. 

The belief may have been sincere, or it may have been 
diplomatic. It included, in any case, a loudly proclaimed 
certificate of virtue for the Cabinet of the late M. de Trooz, and 
showed a reluctance to examine too closely either its singular 
composition or its still more singular antecedents. Be that as 
it may, we have been urged to place confidence in the Belgian 
Government, despite the Annexation Bill (Colonial Law) which 
they produced, and which came as so rude a shock that it 
brought forth the “ Appeal to the Nation”; and we were told 
that the Treaty of Cession would prove that Government’s 
desire to recognise their duties to civilisation. 

The documents which, after months of waiting, have now 
been issued comprise a Treaty, Preamble, Report, and 
voluminous Annexes. The first three are unintelligible 
without the last. Together they afford the clearest proof 
—unnecessary to some of us—that in the present condition 
of political life in Belgium it is impossible for any Belgian 
Government to act independently of Royal pressure in any- 
thing that touches the Congo; that Belgium pirouettes in the 
Congo's wake, not the Congo in Belgium’s; and that the 
ruling element in Belgium cannot be trusted to do justice to 
the native population of the Congo. 

From the last point of view it suffices to state that the 
present system under the Treaty is affected not one iota. All 
the gigantic monopolies in land and in the produce of the 
soil, including the monopoly of the Crown, remain intact. 
They cover over three-fifths of the area of the State. Through- 
out this enormous area the native is a serf with no rights in 
land, save, theoretically, where he has built his hut or where 
he cultivates his foodstuffs, when he has time to; and with 
no rights in the natural produce of his soil. Native economic 
expansion—the enrichment of native communities through 
the development of commerce—is made impossible. Com- 
mercial intercourse is wiped out by agreements made binding 
upon Belgium, but invalid in international law, until 1938, 1960, 
1980, and even in some cases until 2005 A.D. The natural 
wealth of the country and the bodies of the people in it—if 
there are any people left by that time—belong to the handful 
of Belgian financiers who have exploited both since the new 





* “ Halpin v, Rice,” 2 W.B. 1901, p. 593. 
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dispensation was ordained in the secret circulars of 1891-92. 
So much for the future. 

But these documents also reveal the present, to some 
extent. And that which is revealed to us isa revenue reposing 
to the extent of 62 per cent. of its total upon natural produce 
obtained by forced labour,—euphemistically so called; an 
expenditure a few pounds less, composed to the extent of 
28 per cent. of military expenditure and interest charges upon 
a debt raised in some cases at heavy discount, and expended 
no one knows how (certainly not upon the Congo); assets 
made out to be £4,893,474, of which £1,236,606 is composed 
of real estate, museums, and public buildings in Belgiwm 
(bought or constructed out of sums pillaged from the 
revenue!); and £2,391,552 of stock held in the monopolies, 
stock which has already depreciated since the Schedule was 
drawn up to the value of £486,000, and which would fall 
utterly to pieces the moment legitimate commercial inter- 
course was reintroduced into the country. 

“The most convinced annexationist,” writes a Belgian 
Deputy to me, “ recoils from this Treaty in horror.” This is 
the result of trusting to the rulers of Belgium. That for 
Belgium to take over the burden of the Congo single-handed 
after these revelations would be madness is as clear us that 
it would be criminal folly on the part of Europe—on the part 
of Britain especially—to push her into doing so. Even if 
Belgium forced the King to abdicate his person and his 
pretensions, the burden would be too heavy. To administer 
the country might not cost as much as a Belgian official, who 
knows it well, told me the other day, £1,250,000 per annum ; 
but it would certainly cost more than half that amount; and 
a large proportion of the territory is a squeezed lemon. 

But that, after all, is not the main subject from our point 
of view. Four years have elapsed since Consul Casement’s 
Report confirmed the unofficial testimony of a decade. 
The case against the Congo State was completed with 
the publication of the Report of King Leopold’s Com- 
mission at the end of 1905. Since then the British 
Government and the Congo Reform Association have 
published evidence, abundant and detailed, showing that 
nothing has been changed. Within the last few weeks the 
British and the American Governments have received from 
their Consular Staff in the Congo still further corroboration. 
The greatest human tragedy of modern times drags on its 
uninterrupted course. We are confronted, in Belgium, with 
two alternatives, and with one positive fact. Of the alterna- 
tives, one is a rejection of the Treaty by the Chamber and a 
return to the status quo ante, followed by an interminable 
vista of internal quarrelling, the reformers at sixes and 
sevens as to what they want. The other is the thrusting of 
the Treaty through the Belgian Chamber by a narrow 
majority, which brings us face to face with a grave European 
complication in addition to an African scandal. The one 
positive fact is that neither of the two political parties in 
Belgium which command the polls has shown the slightest 
indication of recommending to the Belgian electorate an 
annexation of the Congo which would involve the Belgian 
taxpayer in expenditure and replace dividends by grants-in- 
aid, the only medium through which justice to the native 
population can come. 

What are we going todo? The American Government is 
said on good authority to be anxious to fulfil the moral 
obligations it contracted in 1884 when it recognised—first 
among the Governments to do so—the flag of the Inter- 
national Association as the flag of a “ beneficent and humane” 
Government. Are we less anxious to do so? The inter- 
national horizon is clearer than it has been for years. There 
are solid grounds for believing that any opposition which 
might have been expected at one time from Germany is not 
now to be looked for. But some one must give the lead. Is 
it conceivable that an Anglo-American lead would fail in its 
object? What is there to fear? Is our immense power 
impotent in the face of a moral issue in which we as a people 
have such definite and peculiar responsibilities? And is our 
vaunted Christianity such a thing of shreds and patches and 
make-believe that we cannot derive from it sufficient strength 
to grapple with an evil which the apathy of European states- 
men has allowed to grow to its present dimensions? Is the 
coming year to bring no relief to an enslaved and tortured 
race P—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Moret. 

P.S.—The fundamental error which a section of British 





public opinion makes is that the Belgian people wish to annex 
the Congo. Voluntarily or involuntarily, this is looked upon 
in certain quarters as an established truth. I maintain, on 
the contrary, that if a Referendum were taken there would be 
an overwhelming majority against annexation. The Belgian 
Constitution does not provide for a Referendum, but a vote of 
the Chambers is sufficient to enrich the Constitution. in that 
regard. But there is another means of securing a national 
vote,—viz., by a Dissolution of the Chambers. In any case 
there are to be partial elections in May. If the Chambers 
were dissolved at this moment, a truly national vote could be 
taken. Meanwhile it is ridiculous to accuse Congo reformers 
of offending the susceptibilities of the Belgian people because 
we object to the clique which has made hay of the interests of 
the Belgian people prolonging its operations in Africa. 





SOCIALISM AND TARIFF REFORM. 
[To tux Epriror or tas “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—I belong to neither of the two parties which you 
endeavour to identify in your last week’s article on “Socialism 
and Tariff Reform.” Nevertheless, I trust you will allow me 
to suggest that such articles must tend to widen the breach 
that unfortunately still separates the two sections of Unionists. 
The arguments by which you seek to show that Tariff Reform 
must lead to Socialism overlook the clear distinction made by 
Mr. Balfour between Social Reform and Socialism, and appear 
to me so easily answerable that they must tend to strengthen 
the position of the Tariff Reformers, whom you desire to win 
over, whilst they are calculated to make the Free-trader still 
more self-satisfied and irreconcilable than he is at present. 

Let me refer to one or two of the arguments you use in 
support of your contention. In the course of your article 
you point out that the Socialist and the Tariff Reformer agree 
in the assumption that the State can diminish unemployment, 
and that neither seems to realise that their schemes “ cannot 
create employment, but can only divert employment from 
persons now employed to persons now unemployed.” But surely 
the Tariff Reformer would reply that the argument is valid 
only so long as there are no unemployed who are employable, 
but that by encouraging, by means of Protective duties, new 
industries, work may be found for those now unemployed, 
without in any way interfering with those who are already 
industrially occupied. 

Then, again, you say that Tariff Reformers “constantly 
speak as if trade were a matter of warfare between rival 
States.” But so it is, and so it must remain, so long certainly 
as rival States protect their trade by hostile tariffs. It might 
approach more nearly to “a matter of friendly bargaining 
between individuals” if Free-trade were general instead of 
being one-sided as now. Further, you say: “In Australia, 
where democracy rules, the Protectionist and the Socialist are 
one.” But this is not so in other countries where democracy 
does not rule, and your argument only goes to show the 
danger and consequences of democratic rule. Towards the 
close of your article occurs the following remarkable state- 
ment :— 

“ Already, indeed, we find the Tariff Reformers voluntarily 
offering to concede some of the most mischievous of the demands 
of the Socialists, and promising that the new tariff shall be used 
to provide old-age pensions and free meals for school-children 
and work for the unemployed.” 

But these so-called “mischievous” demands have been 
already conceded by Free-traders. In last Saturday's West- 
minster Gazette, a Free-trade journal, the editor, writing of 
Mr. Asquith’s second Budget, and of the relief given to 
“earned” income, says :—“ Even more important was his ear- 
marking of a sum of 2} millions for Old-Age Pensions next 
year, as a pledge that in his third Budget he means to lay the 
foundation of a scheme of Old-Age Pensions.” And this 
reply goes further. For Mr. Asquith would be the first to 
admit that it is owing to Free-trade that the country is 
sufficiently prosperous to enable him to satisfy some of those 
“ most mischievous of the demands of the Socialists ” to which 
you refer. 

But, Sir, whilst I venture to think that the Free-trade 
position, if it did not rest on firmer ground, would be 
weakened by such arguments, my purpose in troubling you 
with this letter is to question the wisdom of the policy, from a 
Unionist standpoint, of using every weapon at your command 
to make compromise more difficult between the two sections 
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of the Unionist Party. If you could entertain any hope of 
bringing Tariff Reformers to your way of thinking, there 
might be reason in your action. But you must recognise the 
futility of any such endeavour; and if it be so, and if, as is 
known to be the case, you earnestly desire to see the Unionist 
Party a united party, might it not be well to let alone for 
a while the question of Tariff Reform, in the hope that, 
undisturbed by hostile attacks from either side, all Unionists 
might come to realise the many subjects on which they agree, 
instead of being constantly reminded of the one subject on 
which they differ? Surely that rdle might be left to the 
Westminster Gazette. 

Some few weeks ago you permitted me to use your columns 
to express my concurrence in your proposal that there should 
be a truce between the two sections of our party pending 
further inquiries into the whole question of Fiscal Reform. 
The possibility of such a truce, however, is made difficult by 
the continued reiteration in the Unionist Press of arguments 
on one side or the other of this vexed question. It would be 
more to the purpose if our well-meaning editors could use 
their undoubted influence in urging upon both sections of the 
party the importance of discovering some common platform 
on which, even as regards this matter, Free-traders and Fiscal 
Reformers could stand together, or of agreeing to differ on 
this one question and to work together for the common cause 
of Unionism.—I am, Sir, &c., MP. 

[We cannot agree that our article was provocative of strife. 
It certainly was not published with any such intention, but 
with the very opposite motive. Though we hold that there is an 
essential, though hidden, connexion between Tariff Reform and 
Socialism, we are well aware that there are thousands of Tariff 
Reformers who do not realise the fact, and are in intention as 
sincere and as ardent opponents of Socialism as we are. This 
being so, we by no means despair of being able to convince 
them that Free-trade is the greatest enemy of and obstacle to 
Socialism, and therefore demands support and not attack. 
We are entirely unmoved by “M.P.’s” reference to the West- 
minster Gazette. The fact that it supports old-age pensions 
as well as Free-trade is not a proof that Free-trade has any 
connexion with Socialism, but that the Westminster does not 
realise that the policy of free exchange cannot be kept in a 
water-tight compartment and confined to matters of foreign 
trade, but involves the widest social and political issues. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, those who, like the present 
Cabinet and the Westminster Gazette, imagine that they can 
combine Free-trade with a strong dash of Socialism will have 
a rude awakening. Certainly we cannot be accused of en- 
couraging this unnatural and unholy alliance. With “M.P.’s” 
desire for a truce on the Fiscal question and the reunion of 
the Unionist Party we are in the heartiest agreement. That 
Lord Lansdowne is willing to oppose old-age pensions we 
admit, and with the utmost gratitude. We wish “M.P.” 
could persuade Mr. Balfour to give an equally clear lead on 
the subject. Such a lead would, we believe, greatly help the 
cause of reunion.—ED. Spectator. } 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 

[To tHe Epiton or THe ‘“ Spectator.”’] 
S1tr,—My letter to the Press will already have been seen by 
your readers, and in any event would be too long to ask you 
to insert in the Spectator. But can you possibly help me, by 
an editorial note, in the very onerous task of having to collect 
£100,000 this year—and every year—for this vast hospital ? 
In 1908, our quinquennial begging year, I have to try to 
replace £140,000, which we have had to spend out of our 
investments in rebuilding our hundred-and-forty-year-old 
hospital, in addition to getting the £100,000 for upkeep. A 
hospital like the London, with its fourteen thousand in- 
patients and two hundred and fifty thousand out-patients, is 
really doing « national and not merely a local work. May not 
I claim that we who work for these hospitals ought to be 
generously helped? I give a good part of three, often more, days 
every week to the London, and have ever present to me, in 
addition to the burden of management, the intolerable anxiety of 
“ Where can I get the money forthis ?” It is no gain to us 
who are engaged in this work whether the money comes or 
not. But here is a public getting their duty to the sick poor 
done, without taxation, without being rated, by men who 
receive no pay for their work, and ask only the encouragement 
of being generously helped. I get very weary of it all and often 








despair, and the fit of depression I have on me now, looking 
forward to next year’s work, must be my excuse for the 
plaintive personal tone of this letter. But help me if you can. 
There is so much suffering amongst the poor from which it is 
impossible that they can escape except by the charitable gifts 
of the rich, and this suffering is so patiently borne, that one 
cannot desert them just because one feels weary. I am sorry 
to be a nuisance.—I am, Sir, &c., Sypnrey HoLianp. 

London Hospital, Whitechapel, E., New Year's Eve. 

[Mr. Sydney Holland is often spoken of as the most 
successful of beggars, and those who use such Janguage seem 
to imply that there must be something agreeable in doing 
the work so well. The above may make them realise what an 
exhausting expenditure of time and personal force is required 
from those who undertake to beg for public help. The stone 
is rolled up every year, but every year it is again at the bottom 
of the hill, and the task must once more be attempted. One 
might imagine that no man would undertake such a work of 
his own free will. Yet the Sisyphus of the London Hospital 
and his colleagues have undertaken to roll the vast stone 
without compulsion, and solely because they feel that the work 
must be done, and that no one else seems willing to do it. 
Most sincerely do we hope that they will be able to get the 
money they require, and to get it without too heart-breaking a 
sacrifice of time and labour.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE INDIAN COTTON-DUTIES. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—This subject of Indian Cotton-duties is referred to, I 
see, in the most interesting letter on the late Sir John Strachey 
from Sir Charles Elliott in the Spectator of December 28th, 
1907. He contends that India is Protectionist, and that if she 
had her way Lancashire cotton piece-goods would be taxed on 
entry for the benefit of local production. Just so; but while 
India is our dependency she will continue to be governed by 
our traditional policy of Free-trade. During Mr. Churchill’s 
contest in this city I ventured to warn Lancashire that if the 
principles of the Tariff Reform League were adopted, nothing 
could prevent the Bombay cotton industry from being pro- 
tected at the expense of our own staple trade. It would be the 
same in Egypt. I think I must decline to notice further a 
correspondent of yours who on this question signs himself 
“ Free-Trader” in a letter in the same issue, which is chock 
full of Protectionist views. May I add that a statement 
made before the Indian Factory Commission now sitting 
in Calcutta, that any legal restriction which may be imposed 
‘would be known to be due to the intervention of Lancashire 
millowners,” is entirely without foundation? When asked to 
join the Lancasbire operatives in their agitation on this point, 
the employers here promptly declined to have anything 
whatever to do with the movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witi1am TAaTTERSALL. 
35 and 36 Examiner Buildings, Manchester. 





£170 A YEAR. 
[To Tage EpiToR oF THe “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have only to-day seen the Spectator for December 14th 
and 21st, 1907. If not too late, may I endeavour to answer very 
briefly the rather numerous questions which my previous letter 
has called forth? It is quite impossible to give, in the short space 
of a letter to a journal like the Spectator, all the explanatory 
information one would like to give; and for the same reason I 
cannot even now venture to trespass upon your space with full 
answers; but if any of your correspondents care to write to me 
personally I shall be very pleased to give them all the infor- 
mation, I can for their own personal satisfaction. There are 
one or two things which, by your kind permission, I will say 
at once. People with incomes ten or twelve times as large as 
mine wonder how I can live. So do I wonder how the field- 
labourer can live and bring up a family respectably on an 
income one-tenth or one-twelfth of mine. Solvitur ambulando. 
Perbaps those wise and witty words may be not in- 
appropriate :— 
“ All sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere :— 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut.” 


“H. C.’s” questions (which leave one rather breathless) would 
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oceupy too much space in the answering. I may say that my 
“heavy” expenses of removal would be considered almost 
incredibly light by many people. I believe my last removal, 
within this year, cost me about £10, for four to five tons of 
goods, distance sixty miles. My own life is a perpetual 
holiday ; nry sons are able to take theirs; my daughters get 
fairly frequent changes. I may point out that the travelling 
expenses of a holiday are sometimes more than covered by 
saving in home expenses,—i.e., in the case of invitations. 
We have seldom kept a servant, other than a “ day-girl,” and 
sometimes not even this. The “question of help” is solved 
by the large family, who help themselves, and each other. 
Education I have, fortunately, myself been able to give, till 
my children could educate themselves, which is far better. I 
have one son in a lawyer's office, managing clerk; two in the 
London County Council; one in a London firm’s office ; one in 
the Church ; and one daughter has charge of a small school ; 
the others live with me. It is impossible to state precisely 
the item of food, which varies with age and number at home ; 
but I find 5s. to 6s. per head per week is quite sufficient to 
provide ample and wholesome food for adults. For the rest, 
the items named by “F. H. A.” I should apportion some- 
what as follows:—Rent and taxes (average), £30; fuel 
and lights, £9; wages, £9; education (average for out- 
side help), £10; travelling (average), £5; literature, corre- 
spondence, &c., £7; total, £70; leaving £90 to £100 
for food, clothing (a very moderate item), and sundries. 
We are not so abstemious as “H. C.” We expect “four 
square meals,” or four of some shape, daily; but we use no 
alcohol. It is very kind of you, Sir, to speak as you do of 
me, and so it is of your correspondents; but I must deprecate 
any praise in the matter. I have one thing only to be proud 
ef,—that I am a living example of the simple truth that “a 
man’s life consisteti not in the abundance of those things 
which he possesseth.” Iearnestly wish this pregnant utterance 
of the Master were better understood. Thousands of people 
in comfortable circumstances have never known what “life” 
is. They cannot shake themselves free from the idea that it 
is in one way or another represented by money. Walking, 
gardening, wood-chopping,—what is better than these? They 
cost nothing, and contribute to the well-being of others, which 
is the zest of any occupation. I do not think I could accept 
an offer of a free holiday in Switzerland. The voice of the 
clear brock outside my door is too sweet :— 
“When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the sight, I’m filled, 
With wonder, love, and praise.” 
I think I ought to add that my sons went out into the world 
at sixteen, and have won their present positions, under God’s 
blessing, by their own energy and perseverance, the founda- 
tions of which were no doubt laid, largely at least, in the 
strenuous circumstances of their childhood.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CONTENTUS SORTE MEA, 


[Letters addressed to “Contentus sorte mei” at the 
Spectator office will be forwarded to our correspondent.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE CONFLICT OF CIVILISATIONS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.” } 
Srr,—Does it not seem somewhat strange that the politicians 
and journalists who oppose the immigration of British Indian 
subjects into the Colonies do not perceive that with reversed 
conditions the same argument applies with considerable force 
to the relations of this country with India? They argue that 
adverse traditicns and incompatible ideals of life cannot well 
coexist in the same region; but that is exactly what the 
British in India have been endeavouring to bring about ever 
since the days of Bentinck and Macaulay. At that time a 
wind of reform was blowing over Europe; and the anti- 
Monarebical and anti-aristocratic doctrines that then became 
prevalent there naturally found their way to the Calcutta 
Council Chamber. In vain did H. H. Wilson and others of 
the old school plead for Asiatic sympathies and instruction 
on Oriental lines: the fiat went forth that India should be 
brought into the Western sphere. It thus became a doctrine 
that the old civilisation of twenty or thirty centuries was to 
be contemned as barbarous, and the British oak, so to speak, 


transplanted to the banks of the Ganges. Little cause have 








we to-day to congratulate ourselves upon the result.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HisToricvs, 





MEMORIES OF THE FAR WEST. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Seecrator.”] 
S1r,—I thank you very heartily for your kindly appreciation 
of my late brother's story of his adventures in the Far West 
in your issue of December 21st, 1907. I think I ought, at the 
same time, to tell you that the Cody who by his timely 
arrival on the scene saved my brother from hanging was not 
the well-known Buffalo Bill, but a man of the same name who 
had settled in the neighbourhood. His more celebrated name- 
sake, to whom, so far as I am aware, he was not related, was 
at that time an express rider in the service of Major and 
Russell, the Western freighters and postal contractors.—I 
am, Sir, &e., E. W. WiLviams, 
Editor of “ With the Border Ruffians.” 
Westfield, Kempston, Bedford. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED RHYME. 

[To Tue Eprror or rus “ Srecraror,” | 
Srr,—Probably all your correspondents on this subject are 
perfectly correct in their recollections. Rhymes of the kind 
quoted were more or less common property after the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, whether deliberate piracy or the 
issue of “trade” books—i.e., books issued by «a number of 
firms in agreement—gave them currency. The firm referred 
to by “A.C. M.” is probably either Harvey and Darton or 
Darton and Harvey, according to the date: representatives of 
these names were first associated in 1792 or 1793, and sub- 
sequently owned two closely related businesses, under varying 
titles, till fairly late in the next century: they succeeded in 
rivalling effectively John. Newbery’s heirs, Harris and the 
still existing firm of Griffith and Farren,. They may have 
been the first publishers of the book in which the historical 
rhyme occurs, even as far back as 1792: I cannot find 
it in my collection of their books. They certainly had 
premises in Gracechurch Street (it appears as “ Gracious 
Street” on some title-pages), and on Holborn Hill as well. 
It is quite as likely that Newbery first published the book, 
though I cannot readily find any reference to it in Mr. Welsh’s 
Life of him. Miss Morton shows that his successors issued it. 
If he was the original publisher, “ A. G.’s” recollection is the 
most accurate, for Newbery began to publish in London in 
1744. I have afew of his books, but the rhyme is not in them, 
and others are not easily consulted. At any rate, he or my 
ancestors, or perhaps Messrs. Dean and Munday, were in all 
probability the first to put it in a book intended for children. 
Whether it had appeared in earlier works or was handed down, 
like many mnemonic and nursery rhymes, by oral tradition, 
it is now impossible to say exactly, except through some 
chance antiquarian discovery. Variant readings, of course, 
would be due to the changes of history during the book's long 
life. The older publishers were lax in their method of dating 
books, and sometimes even deceptive, so that a date like 1832 
does not preclude a previous appearance two or three genera- 
tions before.—I am, Sir, &e., F. J. Harvey Darron. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.-—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE POISON IVY OF CALIFORNIA. 

[To rue Epiron or Tus “Specraron.” J 
Srr,—There are three distinct species of poison ivy in the 
United States. The only one of the three that is native in 
California is the Rhus diversifolia of Torrey and Gray. The 
other two, Rhus toxicodendron and Rhus venenata, are widely 
spread throughout the Eastern States. They are all three 
poisonous, and seem to be very similar in their action. They 
affect different people very differently. Loudon, the author 
of the “Arboretum Britannicum,” mentions a case of two 
sisters, one of whom was unaffected, whilst the other was 
poisoned as your correspondents have described. The sap of 
the three species, without any process of manufacture, makes 
an indelible marking-ink for linen or parchment, The latest 
“ National Standard Dispensatory” of the United States says : 
“Many remedies have been suggested for the treatment of 
the eruption. None of them are curative, but are designed 
to relieve the itching and irritation. The fresh juice of 
Impatiens is said to be beneficial when locally applied. 
Probably the most effective, certainly the most frequently 
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employed, are lead water and laudanum or fluid extract of 
Grindelia. diluted with alcohol and water.” In the case of 
Primula obconica, the poison is contained. in small stalked 
glands, which occur principally towards the base of the stalks 
of the leaves and flower-clusters, and the eruption which the 
poison sometimes causes would be much alleviated if, after 
handling the plant, the hands were well washed with hot 
water and soap. But here, again, many people are unaffected. 
To-day I asked two. gardeners who have charge of a quantity 
of this Primula in Kew Gardens, and they both said that it 
never did them any barm.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Cumberland Road, Kew. J. Grupert BAKER. 


(To Tue Eptror or Tae “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In reply to “Cestrian’s” inquiry in your last issue for 
a remedy for the above poison, the following, which I have 
taken from the “ Scientific American Cyclopedia of Receipts,” 
may be of use to him :— 

“Dr. J. J. Leveck, of Philadelphia, writes to the Medical News : 
‘In a case of poisoning of the hands from Rhus tox. recently 
under my care, which had reached the vesicular stage, and was 
attended by much swelling, &., the happiest results promptly 
followed the free dusting of the powder of aristol on the affected 
parts. ‘The change was almost magical, so sudden and so prompt 
was the relief afforded.’” 

The same book also says that anointing with oil will prevent 
poisoning from it.—I am, Sir, &c., Ww. O. 





WAGE-EARNERS’ BUDGETS. 
LTo tae Eprrok or tue “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—May we ask you to state that we are the English agents for 
the sale of Mrs. More’s “ Wage-Earners’ Budgets,” noticed in your 
issue of last week, p. 1058 ?—We are, Sir, &c., 
Grorer Beit anv Sons. 
York House, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





THE DENSHAWI OUTRAGES. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to challenge the accuracy of the 
account of the Denshawi outrages given by us last week. 
After setting forth his own version of the facts, he asks for 
an impartial statement of what actually occurred. This can 
best be given by quoting the judgment of the Court which 
tried the prisoners, a Court composed both of Englishmen 
and natives of high character, which gave a very full and 
patient hearing to the case, and whose fairness and thorough- 
ness in the matter of investigation have not been called in 
question, even when the severity of the sentences imposed 
has been most strongly impugned. MHere are the recitals 
which deal with the nature of the injuries inflicted on the 
officers, which is the point specially called in question by our 
correspondent :— 

« Whereas the crowd increased in numbers and in evil inten- 
tions, followed them with sticks, bricks, and dry mud. Major 
Pine-Coffin was felled by a blow on the head. He got up, but 
was felled by another blow, and the crowd continued their attack 
until they reached the carriages. And as Major Pine-Coffin saw 
that they continued to attack, he told Captain Bull and Captain 
Bostock to go to the camp for help. And although Captain Bull 
had received a severe blow on the head, he obeyed the order—he 
ran on and looked back at no one. The heat was intense, and 
Captain Bull fell on the way unconscious, having also received a 
sunstroke. He was removed to the camp, where he died at 
7 o'clock on the evening of the same day. Dr. Bostock arrived at 
the camp after receiving blows which required several days’ 
medical treatment ; Whereas the crowd prevented the Major and 
his two comrades from getting into the carriages, pulled them 
about, and beat them, throwing bricks and dry mud at them, 
dragged them to the spot where was the wounded woman, and 
made them sit down, while some made signs of cutting their 
throats to make them understand that they meant to kill them 
as they had killed the woman—who was not killed. They dragged 
them to the scene of the fire, beating them with sticks, stones, 
and bricks, and kicking them while they were lying on the 
ground, and placed ‘tibn’ (chopped straw) round them. The 
officers thought they were going to burn them, and Major 
Pine-Coffin fell a third time from the blows. Afterwards they, 
took them to a tree, and the ghaflirs began to arrive. The 
mob then withdrew, and an officer of the police from an out- 
post near the scene of the incident, who had been called by 
telephone, arrived, and the officers were taken back to the camp; 
Whereas Major Pine-Coffin’s left arm was broken by a blow from 
a nabout (a stick loaded with lead), and Lieutenant Smithwick’s 
nose was broken by a stone, and they, together with the others, 
received several injuries on different parts of their bodies, as 
shown by the medical reports; Whereas the first medical report 
of the examination of Captain Bull before his death showed that 
his death was due to concussion of the brain caused by the blows 
which he received on the head, and by sunstroke which he 





received on his way to the camp. The post-mortem examination 
made by the medico-legal expert of the native Tribunals showed 
that the blow had caused concussion of the brain, and that, 
though it was not sufficient in itself to cause death, it weakened 
him and made him to be quickly affected by sunstroke and so 
contributed to his death; Whereas the crowd robbed the officers 
of such things as watches, key chain, whistle, &c., as they also 
did their weapons; Whereas the inquiring officials discovered 
some of the guns in the houses of some of the prisoners, and 
they were found in possession of some of the stolen goods; 
Whereas the blows were intentionally inflicted, and were 
directed to the vital parts of the body, which caused the death 
of one of the injured, the incident is considered as homicide, 
preceded, accompanied, or followed by the crime of robbery 
with violence. This offence is punishable under the provisions of 
the Egyptian Penal Code; Whereas this crime was committed 
against officers who surrendered their arms and were defenceless, 
and could do nothing but flee. This they could not do in spite of 
their efforts to do so. They showed no enmity, and did not 
provoke the aggressors by words or signs, and did not arouse their 
anger so as to cause them to act as they had done; Whereas this 
crime was committed intentionally and with premeditation, as is 
evident from the fire and the sudden increase of the mob against 
the two officers on the south side, and the act of seizing hold of 
the hand of Captain Bull on the north side and pointing to the 
smoke. Nobody present had mercy on a guest who had done 
nothing to deserve blame, and still less such excessive violence as 
to cause his death, while people were present among the crowd 
who might have prevented it, but these were more severe and 
more merciless than the others.” 


If our readers will compare these statements with our note of 
last week, they will see that it was well founded. We did not, 
as our correspondent seems to think, mean to suggest that 
more than one officer was killed, nor do our words, if given 
their natural and proper significance, require any such 
interpretation. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN. 


I—CAPITAL THE WORKING MAN’S SERVER AND 
HELPER. 
Dear Mr. ———, 

I like your letter because of its manly tone, and because 
it shows that you do not make the fatal error of dividing 
the world into rich and poor, and considering them as if they 
were different species of animals. That is a mistake which 
the rich are often accused of making in regard to the poor, 
but I am afraid it is a mistake which is almost as commonly 
made by the poor. Yet a little reflection will show that 
there is no difference of kind whatever, but only one of 
degree. Society is a slope, and a very gradual slope, and 
not a series of steps. The man with £2 a week looks upon 
the man with £1,000 a year as a rich man and cut off 
from him by the fact of those riches. But in reality the 
£1,000-a-year man is not separated from the working man 
so much as he is separated from the millionaire with his 
£100,000 a year. I often laugh at my well-to-do friends 
and tell them that they need not imagine that working men 
are always thinking about them or envying them their money. 
Just as the Duke of Westminster, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
and Mr. Rockefeller are not always in the thoughts of 
well-to-do or comparatively rich men, so working men 
are not always grieving that they are not in the ranks of the 
comparatively rich. At the same time I admit, of course, that 
when you come to the really poor and where there is actual 
want, there is a difference not merely in degree but in kind, 
No man desires the abolition of this form of poverty more than 
Ido. The more I study the question, however, the more con- 
vinced Iam that the way to get rid of true poverty and to 
improve the condition of the working classes is not by State 
action or State doles, but by increasing the remuneration of 
labour,—that is, by increasing wages on the one hand, and 
lowering prices on the other. What is wanted is to give the 
working man a greater share in the profits of industry. 
Now, in my belief, there is only one absolutely certain way 
of doing this, and that is by increasing the amount of 
capital in the world. Capital is only of use to its possessor 
when it can hire itself out and get paid its wages. Capital 
is, in fact, always trying to earn wages under the name of 
interest. Now, the lower the wages it is willing to take, 
the more money it leaves over to be distributed amongst 
the various forms of labour with which it is bound to 
co-operate in the work of production. If there is very 
little capital in the world and many people competing for it, 
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it can obviously demand a very high wage or rate of interest. 
If, on the other hand, there is a great quantity of capital 
trying to get itself hired—that is, trying to earn interest—it 
bas to be content with a lower remuneration for its services. 
In other words, the men who do work of all kinds, mental 
or mechanical, are in the best position when they can 
go into the market and hire capital cheap to help them 
in the work of production. What, then, the workers of 
all kinds should do is to encourage the growth and 
accumulation of wealth—that is, capital—in order that they 
may have a larger supply of this useful servant at their 
disposal, They want to breed capital just as a farmer wants 
to breed cows and horses. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
thousands of working men have convinced themselves that 
capital is their enemy, and that they must try all they 
can to destroy it. By furthering Socialistic schemes, by 
threats of confiscation and of unjust taxation, and by causing 
a sense of insecurity, which makes people think it will not 
be worth while to aceumulate money because it will be taken 
away from them by force, working men are, in fact, proposing 
to reduce the supply of capital in the country. The result 
must, of course, be a fall in wages. They are trying to kill 
the cows instead of milking them. 

I, on the other hand, want to see capital accumulating freely 
and in large quantities, and competing everywhere for labour, 
and thus raising the labourer’s wage. Though they so often 
deny this fact by their acts, what all labourers, whether with 
brain or hand, instinctively desire is higher wages. They 
sometimes indeed overdo this desire, or rather think only of 
the nominal amount of their wages, forgetting that the true 
way of estimating the value of wages is by considering their 
purchasing power. The essential thing is to leave capital and 
labour alone. If we do that, I bave not the slightest doubt 
that labour will get its just reward in a greatly incréased 
remuneration. Most of the things that we do nominally to 
help labour really injure it by reducing wages. Almost all 
Socialistic schemes tend in the end to reduce wages. This 
was shown in a marked degree in the old Poor Law. In 
the parishes where outdoor relief was given to every one, and 
where practically everybody was a pauperised pensioner of the 
State, wages were always found to be at their lowest. 

I have inflicted a very long letter upon you, I am afraid, 
but the subject, as you know, is one upon which I feel very 
strongly. 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. Sr. L. S. 








POETRY. 
—_—»— -- 

DORRY AT THE CIRCUS.* 

WE took her toacireus. Sitting there 

Voted the entertainment pretty fair 

With half-yawns; but our Dorry, being four, 

Breathed fast, had bright eyes fixed as if some door 

Flew open from lost Eden straight upon 

The canvas-gloomed arena. One by one 

Her picture elephants, alive now, came 

Huge, grey, beloved, miraculous, and tame; 

Her eager hands locked, cheeks delight made red, 

Rose-mouth shut silent, spirit-quick gold head 

Dancing with curls and curled hat-plume she drew 

Love's smile from strangers. She saw camels, too, 

Gaunt, sullen, desert shapes that knelt when bid 

With generations-old slave look. Sweets hid 

In the smell even, barsh and strange, but good 

Of beasts; anon in hurried multitude 

Ran horses, pushing heads, all side by side, 

How many ?—dozens ?—underneath the stride 

Of one great-voiced, red-vested kingly man, 

Who cracked his whip as wonder-riders can. 

Like storm he fled. A woman entered. She 

Stood on a piebald’s back. With bended knee, 

Eye-darts, kissed finger-tips and mimic smile, 

Did her foreed, weary utmost to beguile 

The glance; she had been young once, and perhaps 

Handsome, who knows ?—with calls and loud hand-claps 





* True of a child of four called Dorry, 
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Approved by dandy shop-lads. Long gone by 

That tinsel time of sirenship. Her eye 

Was bold but lustreless. A dull dead white 

With gay vermilion hid her wrinkles. Tight, 

A silver-braided soiled hard jacket closed 

The body’s bulk in. Lavishly disclosed, 

Her brawny limbs in short thin skirts, which flew 
Round them and from them, took the unwilling view. 
“ A piteous spectacle! I’m almost sorry, 

I am indeed now, that I brought my Dorry.” 

Her mother said it, then looked quickly down 

At the child’s face. There still pure joy was shown, 
She cried (through hoops yon form begins to whir)) : 
“Ob, see her! See the darling little girl!” 


Dear Innocence, how sweetly fell your word! 
I wish the jaded mountebank had heard. 
WILLIAM GRANT. 








BOOKS. 


THE LATE MISS COLERIDGE’S POEMS.* 

THE greatest poetry is always impersonal,—in the sense that 
we value it primarily for its own sake, and not for the sake of 
its creator. The most poignant of the songs of Heine, the 
most intense vociferations of Catullus, are immortal in virtue 
of their own splendour and beauty; they have risen into the 
sphere of the universal, wherein the particular griefs and joys 
and passions which gave birth to them are irrelevant things. 
The biographies of great poets are of interest merely from 
the historical and psychological point of view; so far as 
poetry is concerned they are, so to speak, works of superero- 
gation; we could do very well without them. The voice of 
Homer will ring for ever in the ears of the world, though it 
be a voice and nothing more; and our enjoyment of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets need not—fortunately enough !—wait on our 
unravelment of the mystery of “ W.H.” But there is another 
kind of poetry, which, though it must take rank below the 
greatest, can never fail to call forth affection and delight. It 
is the kind whose merit depends less on pure artistic achieve- 
ment than on the power of personal revelation,—the capacity 
of bringing the reader into near relationship with a charming 
or distinguished mind. It often happens that poems of this 
class do not owe their origin to the poet proper—the “ pro- 
fessional poet,” as he might be called—but that they are the 
by-product of some intelligence whose main activity lies in 
other fields. Thus many of the delightful verses written by 
the accomplished men of action of the Elizabethan days— 
those of Sir Walter Raleigh, for instance, or Sir Henry 
Wotton—belong to this personal class; and so does much of 
the poetical work of some of our great prose writers, such as 
Charles Lamb and Oliver Goldsmith. It is on this select and 
quiet shelf of the library of the Muses that the late Miss Mary 
Coleridge's little volume of poems will find a place. Miss 
Coleridge will doubtless be remembered principally as a 
novelist, as the author, in particular, of that striking book, 
The King with Two Faces; and to all who know her novels 
the present volume will come as a pleasant renewal of old 
acquaintance. Nor will it be less welcome, on its own account, 
to all lovers of poetry. 

About one-third of the poems have previously appeared, Mr. 

Newbolt tells us in his brief preface, either privately printed 
or as contributions to periodicals. Readers of the Spectator 
will recognise some of these, and the rest are now published 
for the first time. Miss Coleridge’s printed verse, says Mr. 
Newbolt, 
“was always either anonymous or signed with the pseudonym 
Probably several reasons or feelings prompted 
this concealment; the one by which my-own arguments were 
always met was the fear of tarnishing a name which an ancestor 
had made illustrious in English poetry. She would close the dis- 
eussion with a gay and characteristic inconsistency— Never, as 
long as I live! When I am dead, you may do as you like.’ Now 
that death has so soon taken her at her word, I cannot help 
thinking myself justified in acting on that permission, however 
lightly given; and I believe that no poems are less likely than 
these to jar upon lovers of ‘Christabel’ and ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’” 


It would, indeed, be difficult to find a style which in its main 


* Poems by Mary EB, Coleridge, London: Elkin Mathews, [4s. 6d, nes.) 
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features is more remote than Miss Coleridge's from that of 
her great ancestor, though his strain of haunting and pbhan- 
tasmal allegory is not altogether absent from her verse. She 
can, like him, raise up suggestions of strangeness,—“ incompre- 
hensibles, and thoughts of things which thoughts but tenderly 
touch.” 
* Where dwell the lovely, wild, white women folk, 
Mortal to man?” . 
one of her poems begins, and one is tempted to reply with the 
opening words of “ Kubla Khan,”—*“In Xanadu”; for what 
place could be more appropriate? At other times she clothes 
her allegory with something of the childlike simplicity of 
Blake, as in the poignant little history of the bird of paradise 
“in London Town” :— 
“Tt was a bird of Paradise, 
Over the roofs he flew ; 
All the children, in a trice, 
Clapped their hands and cried ‘ low nice!’ 
* Look—his wings are blue!’” 
The bird, of course, was shot, and shot to no purpose :— 
“They. flung it into the river brown. 
‘A pity the creature died!’ 
With a smile and with a frown, 
Thus they did in London Town ; 
But all the children cried.” 
As Mr. Newbolt observes, Miss Coleridge was not ashamed of 
making “intentional experiments in a manner not her own.” 
This is one of the privileges of the “non-professional” poet; 
and we owe to it some of the poems in the present volume 
which we should be least willing to miss. Particularly note- 
worthy among these are the verses “To a Tree,” with their 
reminiscence of Mr. Swinburne, and the brilliant “ Jealousy,” 
written after the early manner of William Morris, with its 
sinister and unforgettable conclusion :— 
“*Ts it even so?’ said the King’s Majesty. 
*Even so!’ said the Queen.” 

But though Miss Coleridge was able, when she wished, to 
speak in the voice of another, her book shows clearly enough 
that she was not without a voice of her own. In fact, her 
poetry is original in the truest sense, for it bears the 
indubitable marks of being, as Mr. Newhbolt says, “ the off- 
spring of character not less than of intellect.” Perhaps its 
most striking quality is the extreme simplicity of its outward 
form. It would be difficult to imagine a less ornamented style. | 
The splendour of mere sound, the beauty of the unanticipated | 
word, all the graces and arts of rhetoric and “fine writing,” 
—these things are banished from Miss Coleridge’s verse, 
which produces its effects in a totally different way. 
For it produces them, not by means of the magic of 
expression, but simply and directly by means of what is 
expressed. This is a difficult art, and it is clear enough that 
the essential condition of its success is that there should be 
something worth expressing. If one only has commonplaces 
in one’s mind, one must send them forth in gorgeous raiment, 
or not at all; to show them to the world naked and unadorned 
is simply to court derision. But Miss Coleridge’s mind knew 
nothing of commonplaces, and stood in no need of fancy dress. 
Her verse, always distinguished and never strained, has all the 
charm of a refined and intimate conversation; as one reads it 
one feels that one is, as it were, overhearing her thoughts. 
What, for instance, could be at once more subtle and more 
direct than these lines called “ News ” ?— 

« Ask me not how it came, 
If I sought it! 
My very thoughts are flame 
Since first L thought it. 
I saw it not with eyes. 
It was not spoken. 
These mysteries 
Have neither sigu nor token. 
Ah! say not, ‘Is it true?’ 
In faith uphold me! 
I know not how I knew. 
My heart told me.” 
Very often the combined simplicity and conciseness of the 
expression produces the happiest phrases, which have all the 
point, but none of the flash, of an epigram. For instance :— 
“J saw my soul look out of your eyes, 
You saw your soul in mine.” 


And— 
“For ever it was morning when we mot, 
Night when we bade farewell!” 





‘And these beautiful lines “ After St. Augustine” :~ 


* Sunshine let it be or frost, 
Storm or calm, as Thou shalt choose ; 
Though thine every gift were lost, 
Thee thyself we could not lose.” 
The feeling, ranging from the lightest momentary thrill over 
a bird or a butterfly to the profoundest emotional question- 
ings upon the mysteries of Love and Death, is always reflec- 
tive, always rare, and always absolutely sincere. In its more 
serious phases it is filled with an introspective melancholy 
which broods darkly over the pains and the contradictions of 
life— 
“For other eyes the roses; but for me 
The iron gate, the shadowy cypress-tree, 
The solemn dirge that cloistered voices sing ”— 
a melancholy that looks forward into the bitterness of death, 
praying sometimes for “the dark unconsciousness of rest,” 
and looks backward over the strange visions of memory,— 
“murderer and mistress of my heart.” But it is not the 
melancholy of weakness, it is the melancholy of strength. In 
the powerful sonnet—perhaps the best poem in the book— 
beginning “True to myself am I, and false to all,” the 
intensity of the passion and anguish is ennobled by a high 
resignation, an unflinching acceptance of the truth; and that, 
one feels, wus the central quality of this fine intelligence. 
“The strong gods know,” she wrote in another poem, 
“that I have strength to hide 
The greatest of their gifts, the power to grieve, 
In silence; and in silence I receive 
Their last reward; in silence I abide.” 
One is reminded of the splendid sentence of Sir Thomas 
Browne :—“ Be substantially great in thy self, and more than 
thou appearest unto others; and let the World be deceived in 
thee, as they are in the Lights of Heaven.” But these are 
matters which can hardly be touched upon within the compass 
of a review. If it is true that the “last reward” of “the 
strong gods” is indeed “the power to grieve,” there are, as 
Miss Coleridge herself tells us, other deities, with far different 
consolations :— 
* Love, whereof purest light the shadow is, 
What? shall thy guerdon be the general bliss ? 
Nay! for thou think’st to gather wealth in vain. 
Labour—affliction—death—is all thy gain. 
Love, that made Love, this only gift hath given 
Of love itself—Heaven in exchange for Heaven.” 





LORD WANTAGE.* 

“Lorp WANTAGE is a great loss,” wrote Miss Florenco 
Nightingale, “but he had been a great gain. And what he 
has gained for us can never be lost. It is my experience that 
such men exist only in England. A man who had everything 
(to use the common phrase), but who worked as hard, and to 
the last, as the poorest able man—and all for others—for 
the common good.” It is perfectly true that the class of 
whom the late Lord Wantage was so remarkable a type are 
not to be found outside the British Islands. Elsewheve, 
ambition, the love of gain or power or glory, may 
force great nobles and multi-millionaires into politics, into 
diplomacy, into the career of arms. But the full acceptance 
of the feudal motto Noblesse oblige, the belief that rank and 
riches bring duties as well as enjoyment in their train, the 
consecration of wealth and leisure to the public service, are a 
heritage which we share with no competitor. 

Robert James Lindsay, born in the year of the great Reform 
Bill, was the youngest child of a cadet of the illustrious Scotch 
house of that name, his grandfather being a younger brother 
of the Earl of Balcarres. His father, General James Lindsay, 
had served with distinction in the Grenadier Guards in the 
Peninsula and the Low Countries, winding up with a 
severe wound at the disastrous assault of Bergen op 
Zoom. By his marriage with the daughter of Sir Coutts 
Trotter he had four children: the present Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
founder of the Grosvenor Gallery ; the now Dowager Lady 
Crawford, who married her cousin, the twenty-fifth Earl; the 
late Mrs. Holford, mother of the Countess Grey; and the 
boy who in after years became Lord Wantage. 

After an unhappy experience at a private school, the master of 
which “was about the only man Lindsay ever thoroughly hated,” 
and joyous days as a Wet Bob at Eton in the house of “Judy” 





* Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B.: a Memoir. By his Wife. With 3 Portraits, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, (10s, 6d, net.j ; 
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Durnford, Lindsay was intended for Haileybury, where in 
the days before the dawn of the Competition Wallah the 
young Indian Civil servants received their training. But his 
destiny was fixed elsewhere. Among the many admirers of 
his beautiful sister “May” was an A.D.C. to Prince Albert, 
who laid at her feet a commission in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. The heart of the fair lady remained untouched, but 
“Bob” Lindsay found himself in most unexpected possession 
of his heart’s desire. When he first put on the Queen’s 
uniform in 1850 the nations seemed to be settling down for 
the millennium; but the horizon was soon overcast, and in 
the grey dawn of one February morning in 1854 Lindsay 
and his regiment marched past their Sovereign on the way 
to the East. 

As senior subaltern it was Lindsay's lot to carry the Queen’s 
colours at the battle of the Alma. The Guards Brigade 
formed the reserve “at the winning of the terrible hillside.” 
The Light Division were immediately in front of them; and 
when Torrens’s brigade fell back in confusion from the 
redoubt, it rested with the reserve to win the battle. Owing 
to imperfect alignment, the Fusilier Guards emerged from 
the river-bed in advance of the battalions on their right and 
left, and met the full storm of the Russian fire. While they 
were straightening out for the attack, the Welsh Fusiliers, who 
had lost their Colonel and both their Majors, fell back in con- 
fusion through their ranks. The order to the latter regiment, 
“Fusiliers, retire!’ was caught up by mistake by an officer 
of the Fusiliers Guards, and for a moment disaster seemed 
imminent. But through the uproar and confusion the voices 
of the young colour-bearers, Lindsay and Thistlethwayte, 
rang out clear and loud. “Fusilier Guards,” they cried, 
“advance! Follow the colours!” Three of the sergeants 
fell dead, the flagstaff was cut by a bullet, and for a moment 
Lindsay disappeared beneath the colours; but he raised them 
again, and waved them over his head. The Grenadiers and 
Coldstream reinforced, the brigade swept up the hill and 
through the redoubt, and the field was won. 

The next morning Lindsay was thanked on parade by 
the Duke of Cambridge, and “his example and energy” 
at this critical moment made him one of the first recipients 
of the Victoria Cross. Nor was this the only “act of 
valour” credited to him in the London Gazette. On the 
morning of Inkerman his company was just coming off 
picket when the burst of musketry told them that 
serious attack was in progress. Lindsay at once put 
his men to the double, and never stopped till they were 
in the middle of the fray. The fact that they had dis- 
carded their overcoats and were the only Guards company 
that fought in red made them conspicuous alike to 
friend and foe, and at one most trying moment he led a 
handful of the Fusiliers into the mass of the charging 
Russians, driving them back and running one of them through 
the body himself. 

The horrors of the Crimean winter are graphically described 
in Lindsay’s letters home. The sufferings of the patient, 
enduring British soldier, due to absolutely preventable causes, 
were never forgotten, and the echo is to be found in his 
speeches and his Red Cross work. On the arrival at Balaclava 
of his father’s old friend, General Simpson, he was appointed 
to the Staff; but a vacancy in the post of Adjutant to his old 
battalion brought him back to the trenches a month before 
the fall of Sebastopol :— 

“He returned from the Crimea,” says Lady Wantage, “with 
the well-deserved reputation of a hero, but he also came back as 
simple and as modest as the day he Jeft home, although widened 


and deepened in character by his training in the greatest of all 


schools. Those two years spent face to face with the sternest 
realities of life and death left a deep and lasting impress on him. 


He seldom spoke of these things, for his nature was one of reserve 


and restraint, but they set their mark on him, and tanght him to 
view the facts of life in their true proportion, to estimate 
character, and to pitch his own standard high.” 

If social adulation could have spoiled Lindsay, he must have 
succumbed during the years after the Guards came home. 
His ‘beauty of face and distinguished bearing made him a 
conspicuous figure in any assemblage; and Mrs. Cameron, the 
first, and perhaps the greatest, of amateur photographers, 
declared that he was nearer than any one she knew to her 
ideal of King Arthur. Royal favour was added to his 
military laurels. In the spring of 1858 be was selected with 
Lord Valletort and Major Teesdale of Kars for the post of 


a! 


Equerry in the newly formed household of the young Prince 
of Wales. “If the humblest mother in the kingdom had 
picked me out to be with her son I should have been 
flattered,” he wrote to Mrs. Lindsay. “How much more 
when the offer comes from the Queen.” 
The equerryship was not of long duration. In the winter 
of 1851-52 Lindsay had spent his leave with his parents in 
Italy, and had there made the acquaintance of Lord and Lady 
Overstone and their only surviving child, a daughter. The 
acquaintance had been renewed a year or two later in the 
camp at Chobham Ridges, where the young Guardsman wel- 
comed to his bell-tent his friends of Rome and Naples. Then 
came the war, and the return of the gallant soldier with the 
Victoria Cross upon his breast. In July, 1858, Lord Lindsay 
was able to write to Robert Lindsay's mother: “I do indeed 
congratulate you on Robin's acceptance by Harriet Loyd.” 
Lord Overstone, born Mr. Jones Loyd, was one of the most 
remarkable, as he was one of the wealthiest, men of his time. 
Inheriting a fine fortune, he had that peculiar genius for business 
which causes money to breed money. “Thank God,” said his 
old father, “there is no rubbish in Sam's mind.” The greatest 
authority of his day on banking and currency, it was to his 
advice that Peel's Bank Charter Act was mainly due, and he 
was no less shrewd and discriminating in bringing together 
his collection of works of art than in regulating his invest- 
ments. “A nervous organisation so sensitive as occasionally 
to produce a timidity of action at variance with the courage 
of his opinions” made him shrink, writes his daughter, from 
the strife of public life and the responsibilities of office. But 
he was one of those men in whom the faculty of judgment had 
been developed almost to excess, and he was often called into 
confidential counsel by Cabinet Ministers on matters of 
general policy as well as on his own special subjects. 
Lindsay's young bride was in every sense of the word an 
ideal helpmate to a man of his lofty aspirations and active 
mind and boly. For many years the close and constant 
companion of her father, she now shared eagerly in all her 
husband's pursuits and work, his pleasures and amusements, 
from hunting and travel to estate management and politics. 
She lives to carry on the high tradition, and to fill, in 
those spheres which lie within a woman's power, the void 
created by the death of Lord Wantage. In this modestly 
written but most interesting book she has raised a worthy 
monument to her husband's memory, leaving in its pages the 
vision of a gracious and sympathetic spirit who still finds the 
truest happiness to consist in making the best and wisest use 
of the high opportunities that life has given her. 
Within a few months of their marriage Lieutenant-Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay, as he now became, left the Army, the profes- 
sion of his choice, in which he had already obtained bigh 
distinction and shown great promise. He had innate military 
aptitude, he was a born leader of men, and united a thorough 
knowledge of all practical details of soldiering with enlightened 
views on organisation and on the conditions under which the 
Army could be made at once a more flexible and a more 
attractive Service. Needless to say that he flung himself from 
the first into the Volunteer movement. He was one of that 
band of distinguished men who guided its early footsteps, and 
| who won for it the tardy recognition and respect of a sceptical 
War Office. The Volunteer officers of those days had an 
almost unlimited belief in the capacity of their men, and it is 
related that Lord Ranelagh, as he watched the cautious steps 
by which the Versailles troops wormed their way into Paria, 
| declared impatiently that he would undertake to rush the 
| Communist barricades with the London Volunteers. 
Loyd Lindsay assumed the command of the Berkshire 
| Regiment, which he retained until he became Brigadier- 
General of the Home Counties Brigade in 1888, and during 
| part of the time he was also Colonel of the Royal Artillery 
| Company. His position as a territorial magnate and his 
prestige as a Crimean veteran gave him an influence which is 
‘not so often found nowadays, and ensured him the pick of 
the county families for the commissioned ranks; “ he and his 
officers formed as it were a family party united in a common 
work.” And he was never happier than in the annual camps, 
| whether in conjunction with the Regulars at Aldershot, or in 
the shady parks and on the open downs of his own Berkshire. 
He was one of the first to realise and press upon the 
authorities the value of mounted infantry, anl the Loyd 
Lindsay Prize at Bisley still attests to his interest in the 
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National Rifle Association, of which he was one of the early 
Presidents. In 1891 he was made Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the terms and conditions of 
service in the Army, and the Report was largely drafted by 
his own hands. His persistent advocacy of increased pay, 
including the “clear shilling,” of elasticity in the terms of 
service, and of the strengthening of the Reserve was a 
constant stimulus in the process of Army reform. 

But the cause with which he was most prominently 
identified in the public eye was that of the Red Cross Society, 
which practically owed its existence to a letter of his in 
the Times during the first days of the Franco-Prussian 
War, and which expended more than half-a-million sterling 
in voluntary contributions during the thirty-one years of his 
chairmanship. The creation of its machinery in August and 
September, 1870, was largely due to the clear head and 
energy of Loyd Lindsay and his wife; he supervised the 
work on the battlefields of Eastern and Northern France, and 
penetrated to the German headquarters at Versailles and 
into beleaguered Paris itself. He never abated his interest 
in the Society, and in 1899, with the hand of death visibly 
upon him, he all but started for South Africa to direct its 
operations. 

As the owner of a great estate in Berkshire, Loyd Lindsay 
was chosen to represent that county in Parliament in 1865, 
and he retained his seat against all comers till his elevation 
to the Peerage. Without any pretension to the tricks of 
the orator, he was a clear, forcible speaker, with a natural 
eloquence when strongly moved. He only spoke on subjects 
where he was well at home, and he won the respect of the 
House in consequence. During the Eastern crisis he was able 
to utilise to good effect the knowledge he had acquired at first 
hand by a recent journey through Servia and Bulgaria on 
behalf of the Red Cross Society. He had early attracted the 
attention of Mr. Disraeli, who in 1877 appointed him Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. His personal charm, his high 
birth, his exceptional position in society, were all calculated 
to appeal to the great Tory chief, who admitted the Loyd 
Lindsays to a close personal intimacy. Lord Lyndhurst used 
to say that the most interesting day in his long life was that 
spent at Mount Vernon with General Washington. Lindsay 
had a similar experience in the day and night which 
he spent alone with his leader at Hughenden in the autumn 
of 1880. 

The death of Lord Overstone in 1883 placed the Lindsays 
in the possession of a princely fortune. But ever since their 
marriage the estate of Lockinge, in Berkshire, had been settled 
on them, and here they had indeed made the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. The creation of a stately country 
house full of artistic treasures was the least of their 
achievements. The love of the land was in Lindsay’s blood; 
he was one of the greatest farmers of his day, a mighty 
breeder of Shire horses and pedigree cattle, ever ready to adopt 
the latest improvements in agricultural implements or in 
methods of cultivation. He understood the full significance 
of the agricultural depression; he reefed topsails before the 
storm and weathered it where weaker men went down. 

It is impossible even to glance at the innumerable 
activities of those busy years, or at the society which he and 
his wife gathered round them in London and at Lockinge,— 
a society in which the only unwelcome guest was the idler 
and the trifler. One little-suspected side of Lindsay's 
character is described in the chapter which tells how he kept 
the Electric Supply Corporation on its legs by pouring out his 
own money like water rather than see the shareholders 
deprived of their property. In 1881 he was made a K.C.B.; 
in 1885 he was created Lord Wantage. He died in June, 1901, 
having “ fought for nearly four years a gallant battle for the 
mastery of will over bodily weakness.” So ended a most full, 
a most happy, a most useful life. If more of our great 
territorial magnates had the will and the power to follow in 
the steps of Lord Wantage, there would be small misgiving 
for the future of England. 





THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT.* 
Ir is impossible within the limits of an ordinary review to 
examine this book as it needs to be examined. The object 
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which the writer seems to have had most at heart in his study 
of the period is to show that the historians have under. 
estimated the number of Marian clergy, both in benefices and 
at the Universities, who were displaced in the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It is obvious that the criticism of such a 
numerical study can only be undertaken with a good deal of 
space at command, and it will no doubt receive the attention 
it deserves from experts, especially Dr. Gee, whose book 
on the Elizabethan clergy is the chief object of attack, 
We are more interested to call attention to the general 
manner in which Mr. Birt has conducted his inquiry, a 
manner which we had hoped was obsolete. Mr. Birt 
writes history as Johnson wrote his Parliamentary debates, 
with a determination that the Protestant dogs shall not 
have the best of it. Unlike Lord Acton, whose name 
figures a good deal in the preface, Mr. Birt is a con. 
troversialist first, and an historian only in the second place, 
His methods all through are those of the special pleader, 
Occasionally, too, he indulges in petty personal attacks; 
as when, having, as he thinks, detected Bishop Creighton 
in some inaccuracy in figures, he refers to him as “ithe 
late Dr. Mandell Creighton, whose epitaph praises him 
inasmuch as ‘he tried to write history.” To Mr. W. H. 
Hutton, too, he is unjustifiably rude. One sentence from his 
attack on that historian is worth quoting as an example of a 
method of controversy in which Mr. Birt excels, the confusion 
of the issue :— 

“Mr. W. H. Hutton in his History of St. John’s College 

endeavours to divest Dr. Belsire of the honour of deprivation for 
conscience’ sake, and whittles away the College Register phrase 
‘propter religionem’ by resort to the safe methods of suggestion, 
relieving himself of the responsibility of adducing proof, by 
stating that his deprivation was due to ‘the fact that he cheated, 
or was said to have cheated, the Founder of £20.’ No shred of 
proof is forthcoming beyond Sir Thomas White’s reasons for the 
dismissal of the President of his College ; but fortunately there 
follows Dr. Belsire’s denial of the justice of those reasons.” 
Even a careful reader might glide over this last sentence 
without realising that it allows all that Mr. Hutton claims,— 
namely, that the Founder of the College, who was a Roman 
Catholic, himself states in the College Register that he dis- 
missed Dr. Belsire because he cheated him of £20! The 
point is not whether Dr. Belsire did or did not embezzle 
the money, but whether he was dismissed for embezzlement 
by Sir Thomas White, as he himself alleges, or by the 
Elizabethan Commissioners for Popery, as Mr. Birt asserts. 
The phrase “ propter religionem,” due to some kindly Fellow, 
cannot be pleaded against the express statement of the 
Founder. 

As a specimen of Mr. Birt’s historical method, on a larger 
scale, we may take his account of the Conference held in 1559 
at Westminster between chosen representatives of the Marian 
and Protestant clergy. The documents usually quoted for 
this Conference are the official “Declaration of the Pro- 
ceeding” given in Foxe, with his account, clearly by an eye- 
witness, of the second day’s debate. From these we learn 
that the discussion was to be on three propositions, that it 
was to proceed by written papers, and be in English. When 
the Conference opened, the Marian Bishops were not prepared 
with a paper, and asked to be allowed to speak instead. Leave 
was given, their representative, Dr. Cole, made an oration, in 
answer to which the Protestants read their paper, and then 
the Bishops claimed right of reply. This was promised them 
after the other propositions had been discussed. But at the 
next meeting they claimed to proceed at once with their reply 
to the first proposition ; and the Moderator, who was the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, after in vain trying to bring 
them to obey his ruling, had to break up the Conference. It is 
possible to assign various motives for the Bishops’ behaviour ; 
the most probable is that they disliked arguing on the basis 
of the “word of God” alone; but what is certain from the 
documents is that they deliberately wrecked the Conference. 
It becomes, therefore, Mr. Birt’s duty, as advocate for the 
Roman party, to show that the other side was entirely to blame 
for this; and that the Lord Keeper treated the Bishops with 
great unfairness by refusing to depart from the order of the 
day. To that end he suppresses the fact that the Archbishop 
of York himself, who was on the Roman side in the con- 
troversy, and was present among the Privy Council, told the 
protesting Bishops that they had no case. “ Ye are to blame 
to stand in this issue; for there was a plain decreed order taken 
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for you to entreat of the second question.” Further, Mr. Birt 
charges the Reformers with “underhand and deceptive 
tactics” in the preliminary arrangements for the Conference 
by not letting the Bishops know that the discussion was to be 
by written papers. According to the report of the debate in 
Foxe, which kas upon it the stamp of genuineness, Bacon says : 
“To my knowledge you were of both sides, I am sure, warned 
at one time.” The mistake, if it was a mistake, however it 
arose, had no fatal consequences, as the Bishops were ullowed 
to proceed by speech, and afterwards to put in their writing ; 
but Mr. Birt cannot lose an opportunity of raising prejudice 
against the other side. “Suspicion is aroused against the good 
faith of the Reformers in the light of the subsequent proceed- 
ings.” “It is difficult not to see in it the outcome of deliberate 
trick and subtlety.” Unless an orator is at a disadvantage in 
being allowed to speak rather than read, it is very hard 
to see what purpose was served by all this Protestant 
subtlety. Anyhow, it cannot be blamed for the failure of 
the Conference. 

In all Roman Catholic books dealing with this period one 
looks with a certain amusement to see what is said about 
Archbishop Parker's consecration. In Mr. Birt’s account, the 
fable that he was consecrated at the ‘ Nag’s Head’ Tavern is 
decently interred ; though it would be too much to expect Mr. 
Birt to allow that it had been killed by the Anglican con- 
troversialists. The “grave doubt,” however, which has been 
alleged to attach to the consecration of Barlow, who helped to 
consecrate Parker, can still be paraded, because the record of 
his consecration, as of that of some other Bishops of the day, 
does not seem to exist. However, we are informed that the 
question need not be discussed, as “ the objections of Catholics 
to the validity of Parker’s consecration rest, not on Barlow's 
qualifications, but on. the validity or invalidity of the Form 
used; and that point has been set at rest for ever for 
Catholies by the decision of Leo XIII. contained in the Bull 
Apostolicae Curae.” “Fou ever” isalongtime. No one denies 
that it is within the power of any Church to refuse com- 
munion with other Churches; but if it wishes to justify its 
conduct to the rest of Christendom, it must give reasons 
which will bear investigation. As Mr. Birt must remember 
only too well, hardly was the ink dry on Leo’s instrument, 
which declared the English Ordinal invalid, on the ground 
that it omitted the words “ Receive power to offer the 
eacrifice,” when there was discovered at Mount Athos the 
Ordinal of Bishop Serapion, the colleague of Athanasius and 
friend of Antony, which no more than ours recognises the 
Leonine standard. The question of Barlow, therefore, may 
become for Roman controversialists once more of importance, 
and he would be a bold man who asserted that the ‘Nag’s 
Head’ itself would not presently be exhumed. 

The general purpose of this large volume, then, is to put 
the best face possible on the Roman side, and the worst face 
possible on the Protestant side, of the Elizabethan controversy. 
In Mr. Birt’s portrait-gallery the Roman Bishops are all 
venerable figures, while the Reformers appear as quarrelsome 
pettifoggers greedy for the spoils of better men. Certainly 
there is a dignity about defeat to which success cannot 
pretend; and even though Elizabeth had no intention of 
burning Heath and Bonner and Bayne, as Mary had burned 
Cranmer and Latimer and Ridley, Mr. Birt is perhaps 
entitled to speak of their “readiness to suffer any extremity, 
even if need be, death”; but it is not good taste on his part 
to call those who did suffer “ martyrs,” in inverted commas. 
What we find most puzzling to understand, except that, of 
course, the author knows his own business best, is how he can 
expect to convince Englishmen that the triumph of the 
Reformation in England was really more of an accident than 
anything else. In regard, for example, to the Elizabethan 
Prayer-book, he says :— 

“Had peers voted according to conscience, had so many sees not 
then been vacant, had. all the bishops been free (whereas some 
were ill, some were in prison), there can be no doubt that the 
‘change of religion’ would have been averted, for a time at least, 
and the new Prayer Book would have been rejected. As it was, 
however, the Elizabethan settlement of religion is based upon the 
infallibility of the odd three.” 

Mr. Birt seems to be adapting Selden’s scoff at General 
Councils. “They talk (but blasphemously enough) that the 
Holy Ghost is president of their General Councils; when the 
truth is, the odd man is still the Holy Ghost.” In the Church 
of England, however, which holds that Councils have erred, 





the binding nature of conciliar decrees is found, not in the 
majority by which decrees were passed, but in the subsequent 
consent of the faithful. And so it was in regard to the 
Elizabethan settlement of religion. It mattered nothing by 
what majority the Reformed Prayer-book passed the House 
of Peers; what mattered was that the nation, as a whole, 
acquiesced. It would be pathetic, if it were not so obviously 
part of his case, to find Mr. Birt contending that the more 
thoughtful part of the nation, “the men who had the brains 
and education, and those with a stake in the country, like the 
local magnates,” were on the side of the old religion, and that 
they were jockeyed into Protestantism by Cecil and Bacon 
and Walsingham, another “infallible three.” “ But for these 
three,” he says, ‘‘ the Elizabethan settlement of religion would 
have been impossible. To them, more than to any other three 
men, the final separation from Rome may be ascribed.” It 
was not so; the three men most responsible for the separation 
were Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. When Lord Paget 
thought Mary had succeeded in reconciling England to Rome, 
Cecil replied to him, as Mr. Birt records: “My lord, you are 
therein so far deceived that I fear rather an inundation of the 
contrary part, so universal a boiling and bubbling I see of 
stomachs, that cannot digest the crudity of that time.” 





PICTURES OF THE SOCIALISTIC FUTURE.* 
Now that the genius of Social Democracy is visible in the 
House of Commons, and is courted by a Liberal Government 
as a useful ally, the champions of popular liberty should look 
to their armour. No longer confining his activities to Hyde 
Park platforms, and reinforced by his Fabian allies, the enemy 
within our gates is loudly proclaiming the aggressive pro- 
gramme of Marx and Lassalle. In the Bismarckian era the 
supreme Demosthenes of Germany, indeed of Europe, Bebel, 
published a supplement to his Parliamentary harangues in 
the shape of a treatise on Collectivism. Thereupon his per- 
sistent opponent, the late Eugen Richter, the leader of the 
German Moderate Radical Left, replied in the satirical story 
now reprinted for the third time in a translation of remarkable 
excellence, which gives a realistic, humorous picture of the 
conditions of life in the Empire as rebuilt by the Socialist 
would-be architects of destruction. 

The English version here reissued has the most com- 
petent of godfathers in Mr. Mackay, whose introduction 
shows a thorough knowledge of his complex subject. He 
might perhaps have laid more emphasis on one aspect of the 
story in which Richter combats the foe. Before that politician 
took up the gauntlet in literary form, the oratorical and 
written battles of individuality and Collectivism had been 
chiefly fought on abstract academic lines. It was the merit 
of his strategy that it captured en masse general readers of all 
classes. His little dioramic pictures of Berlin life in the folds 
of the serpent of Socialism furnished such a reductio ad 
absurdum of the Utopia of Bebel and his supporters as no 
previous controversialist had achieved. 

Urging on our readers the careful study of Mr. Mackay’s 
most able commentary, we proceed to give a highly com- 
pressed spicilegium of Richter’s treatise, which we have 
accommodated to English wants by shifting the scene of his 
story from the Spree to the Thames of the near future. All 
capital, land, houses, mines, factories, railways, steamers, 
docks were impounded for the benefit of the State. Bonds, 
mortgages, shares, savings-bank funds were declared void, and 
the Mint shut for good; and all printing establishments closed 
by order, a single official newspaper being issued for London, 
The Army was disbanded (a few Territorial relics excepted), 
taxes abolished, all doctors and lawyers made State 
employés. Every person of either sex between the ages of 
twenty-one and sixty-five was compelled to sign a register 
under police control, obligatory work being then assigned to 
him or her in localities selected by the central authorities: 
a Holborn printer was sent to Truro, an Oxford . Street 
paperhanger to Limerick, a Bond Street milliner to Inverness. 
The union of sexes became largely a voluntary arrange- 
ment, the old forms of marriage, civil and ecclesiastical, 
were forbidden, women keeping their maiden names. No 
one was allowed to leave his centre of work without a permit, 
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or to attempt definite removal without official leave. Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham, St. James’s, and Kensington Palaces, 
Chatsworth, Apsley House, Stafford House, Welbeck, the 
Royal Exchange, the Houses of Parliament, and similar edifices, 
with the great hotels of the kingdom, were annexed for con- 
version into public establishments, which included dining- 
halls of gigantic proportions, where the Board of Public 
Nourishment served daily meals, the allowance being a 
quarter of a pound of meat with potatoes, greens, and rice. 
All citizens under twenty-one and above sixty-five had to 
take up their abode in the public Homes of Rest; the daily 
living-rooms of the active portion of the population were 
distributed by lottery, married couples being sometimes 
able to get adjacent rooms by exchanging their single 
tickets with residents elsewhere. The old currency was 
abolished, citizens receiving once a week on demand a booklet 
of coupons, to which were attached photographs of the 
holders; these paper tokens were accepted at all State 
magazines and shops, when the vendors detached the requisite 
coupons from the booklet, so as to prevent monetary accumu- 
lations of, say, more than £8. 

Under the said regulations there was an end of the London 
of cabs, tramways, “tubes,” outdoor and domestic electrical 
supply, and the shutters were up in the shops of Regent 
Street and Piccadilly, Harrod’s and Barker's, and the Army 
and Navy Stores. But even so, many grave problems of 
civil and criminal legislation, wills, orders of ne exeat regno, 
and other necessary matters remained without solution. Soon 
the wheels of the motor-car of the new Commonwealth began 
to skid. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, when the bulk of 
our diplomatic and consular representatives abroad left their 
posts, and the Socialist Powers of the Continent repudiated 
their Treaty obligations, could not prevent the representative 
of the Mikado from leaving London after he had lodged a 
declaration of war, or hinder the Ambassador of the United 
States from demanding his passports, because, contrary to the 
veto of his Government, the Commonwealth had arranged for 
the sale of the contents of the National Gallery, of the British 
Museum, with the art treasures of Windsor Castle, Stafford 
House, and so forth, to an American syndicate. Furthermore, 
“our chief of men,” Mr. Burns, resigned his post as Protector, 
partly from his objection to the limitation of King Edward’s 
pension to £400 a year, and the sale of Windsor Park toa 
foreign Timber Combine. Next, a quasi-famine ensued. Our 
output of machinery, metal products, textiles, crockery, &c., 
suddenly collapsing, we could no longer purchase the foreign 
foodstuffs, cotton, ores, chemicals, and other importations 
which gave us the breath of industrial life; the price of the 
quartern loaf jumped up to 2s. 6d., tea to 14s. per pound, sugar 
cost 1d. a lump, eggs 6d. apiece, and tobacco 45s. a pound. 
The end was total eclipse. 

The translator has done ample justice to the original; but 
he need not have belittled in his accompanying remarks the 
amusing elements of the story. That the Germans do not 
possess our sense of humour, 80 irrepressible even in the 
Courts of Justice, is certain; yet they have had their Jean 
Paul Richter, whose modern namesake was sometimes able 
to imitate him with success. We wish the two million 
pamphlets which the new Middle Classes Defence Organisa- 
tion are rumoured to be about to distribute could be reinforced 
by a supply of a suitable English adaptation of this little 
volume. 





WHAT IS FAITH ?* 

THE writer of this original book tells us that he is a country 
parson who lives in a country parish quite out of the world. 
He is what is called a good Churchman; but it is evident that 
many of his best friends, those with whom he feels most 
sympathy, are not, and that, unlike the majority of parsons, 
he has the power to attract the confidence of those who do 
not agree with him. The book is written for such as live in 
doubt by a man who, without spiritual pride and without false 
modesty, is able to declare that he lives in faith. No stickler 
for a hard-and-fast literalism, for dogma in its most uncom- 
promising form, will read the book with any satisfaction. On 
the other band, Mr. Skrine is not one of those trans- 
cendentalists whose method of denial is the tedious one of 
explaining away. He starts from the supposition that 
i” What is Faith? By John Huntley Skrine. London: Longmans and Co, 
[5s. net.] 





“all religious thinking is a thinking in metaphor. Our 
formularies of belief are not the very image of the things 
spiritual, but only ‘patterns of the things in the heavens,’ 
made in an earthly material of human letters and syllables : 
they are but figures of the true.” He tells his readers 
how by bard and complicated thinking, and how by the 
direct and simple experience of everyday life, he has 
arrived at his present position of mental peace. Candour 
lends a charm to his words, and his literary skill is 
very great. We have seldom seen a picture more touching 
or drawn in fewer strokes than the one he shows us 
of an “ignorant old peasant, a just man and neighbourly, 
but whose thoughts moved only between his day-long farm- 
work and his evening ale,” and who, he believes, died in 
faith, while making no more definite confession than “ It's 
all right, Sir; it’s all right.” The author's attitude towards 
the Sacraments is that of a filial Anglican, yet it involves no 
condemnation of the doubtful or the dissenting point of 
view. To him the Eucharist is not merely commemorative, 
it involves in some sense a Real Presence; but for those 
whose intellectual scruples keep them from the altar he has 
no words but of kindness. “You are,” he says, “as some 
keeper of our Christmas rite, stayed by storm or snowdrift, 
by sickness or sick-bed care, who cannot win to the church 
door and the chancel-rail; but alone in his dusk room under 
his narrow window, with no table spread, no hallowed fare, 
no robes or ritual or music or manual acts performed, yet 
holds his spiritual commune with the Incarnate, and eats 
and drinks in their very reality and might the Body and the 
Blood of Christ.” Labels are often misleading, but if any 
of our readers desire to see the point of view of a liberal 
High Churchman set forth in exceptionally beautiful English, 
we should advise them to read this book. 





A SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS.* 

Tuts little book gives an account of a most interesting and 
valuable experiment which has been started in St. Pancras. 
The founders of the “School for Mothers,” finding that the 
establishment of milk depédts for infants was taken in too 
many instances as a direct endorsement by physicians of 
hand-rearing for infants, determined to try the experiment 
of starting a school in which mothers could be trained in the 
proper principles for the upbringing of infants. The feeding 
of mothers at a very low fee per meal is also undertaken, 
but the founders of the school hedge this round with pre- 
cautions to avoid the pauperisation of the neighbourhood. 
Those who are afraid that any harmful system of State-feeding 
is being established will be reassured by hearing that this 
part of the work is largely supervised by members of the local 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society. The pamphlet 
is illustrated by charming pictures of mothers and their 
babies, and contains much valuable information which might 
be of use to mothers in a much higher class than that for which 
the school is intended. It is difficult to conceive of any work 
which would be of greater utility to the coming generation than 
the establishment of “Schools for Mothers,” if it were possible 
to found them in every poor neighbourhood. Could this be 
coupled with the policy once advocated in the correspondence 
columns of this journal—the holding up of the highest ideal of 
motherhood in the teaching of every girls’ school in the kingdom 
—unborn generations would have cause to bless the age in 
which women awoke to asense of their great responsibility. It 
is sad to read that the “School for Mothers” is hampered for 
want of funds, and it is to be hoped even at this season of the 
year, when there are so many calls upon the charitable, that 
some lovers of children may be found to subscribe to it. The 
address of the school is 6 and 7 Chalton Street, Euston Road, 
N.W., and the treasurers are H. B. Irving, Esq., and F. R. 
Viveash, Esq., London and South-Western Bank, Limited, 
King’s Cross Branch, 23 Euston Road, N.W. 





THE SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLER.+ 
“Vernon LEE” has written many delightful things, but 
nothing perhaps more keenly suggestive and charmingly 





* A School for Mothers. By Evelyn M. Bunting, Dora E. L, Bunting, 
M.B., B.S., Annie E. Barnes, and Blanche Gardiner, B.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Thomas Barlow, M.D., and a Chapter by Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, 
M.O.H. London: Horace Marshall and Son. [Is.] 

+ The Sentimental Traveller; Notes on Places, By Vernon Lee, London: 
John Lane, [5s, 6d net.] 
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convincing than the first chapter of her new book. Here she 
sets herself to explain how she comes to be a “ Sentimental 
Traveller,” a worshipper of the “Genius Loci,” so faithfully 
sought and followed in all her books. Perhaps we who are 
familiar with her writings knew already that their attractiveness 
was not due to the fact that she had travelled more and further 
than most people. Indeed, this was pluinly not the case, for 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, France, to speak roughly, the 
most familiar parts of Europe, could be guessed from her 
sketch-books to be the limit of her wanderings. It isno news to 
us, therefore, that “ Vernon Lee's” enchanting impressionism 
should be rather owing to her having travelled “not more, 
but less, than most folk.” But this sensation of having 
known it all before does not affect one’s keen enjoyment of the 
traveller’s own explanation, which ought to open the eyes of 
many who, in “ gipsy-carts, trains de luxe, motors,” follow 
after and search for the “Genius Loci” in vain :— 

“ For the passion for localities, the curious emotions connected 
with lie of the land, shape of buildings, history, and even 
quality of air and soil, are born, like all intense and permeating 
feeling, less of outside things than of our own soul. They are 
of the stuff of dreams, and must be brooded over in quiet and 
void. The places for which we feel such love are fashioned 
before we see them by our wishes and fancy; we recognise rather 
than discover them in the world of reality; and this power of 
shaping, or at least seeing, things to suit our heart’s desire, comes 
not of facility and surfeit, but of repression and short commons.” 
Yes; but the imaginative genius must be there too. Most of us 
might have been brought up, as “ Vernon Lee” was, to drive 
round the Pincian and the Villa Borghese, without her 
experience of a Rome hidden in her imagination :— 

“And in the nostalgic longing for that city, unknown though 
looked down on during each daily walk, began my secret worship 
of the Genius Loci, of the spirit immanent in those cupolas and 
towers and hilly pine-groves which seemed as far beyond my 
reach almost as the sun setting behind them. Thus I became a 
Sentimental Traveller.” 

The new volume is very similar in arrangement and 
character to its forerunners, especially Genius Loci and The 
Enchanted Woods. It is a collection of short studies, sketches, 
vignettes, full of human as well as artistic interest. No one 
will question their originality and charm. The first eight have 
their scene in Germany, the next nine in Italy, the next eight 
in France, the next six in Switzerland. In a little essay at the 
end the author reflects on her own work, and on the lamentable 
fact that “no description can make you see things unless you 
have seen them before.” But she comforts herself with the 
thought that the emotion stirred in her by localities may be 
transmitted to her readers, though the images cannot. And 
two, at least, of her French studies will appeal to many who 
never can make her journeys, and to whom mere localities have 
not much to say; these are the papers written in memory of 
Madame Blane-Bentzon and M. Emile Duclaux,—delicate 
portraits set in frames of their own familiar scenery. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
TuE new Nineteenth Century has two articles on the German 
Emperor. The first, which deals with his foreign policy, is 
from the pen of Mr. J. Ellis Barker, and we find the same 
difficulty in reconciling premisses with conclusions as in former 
articles by the same writer. The main purport of three-fourths of 
this paper is to exhibit the greatness, efficiency, prosperity, and 
vigilance of Germany, and concurrently the stagnation, slack- 
ness, and inefficiency of England. Then comes the conclusion 
that “ whatever the cost may be, the German challenge must 


be accepted.” To judge from Mr. Ellis Barker's figures and | 


arguments, England must be doomed to defeat in any case. 
But we are allowed some consolation in the admission that the 
inevitable Armageddon must be delayed until Germany’s big 
ships and her canal are ready. As he puts it, “during the 


next five or six years Germany cannot afford to go to war | 


with Great Britain, but when her Dreadnoughts and her 
canal are finished, matters will be different.”———Dr. Louis 


Elkind, on the other hand, treats of the Kaiser's relations | 


to social reform, and finds in this sphere of his varied activities 
the surest proof of his benevolence and patriotism. He also 
extols the tolerance of his utterances on religious matters, and 
adds: “Had his political speeches been equally temperate, 
and just to the point, as it were, there would have been 
far less controversy concerning his personality and alleged 
ambitions.” Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., under the 








heading “ Politics in Transition,” discusses the achievements 
and prospects of the present Administration. After contrasting 
the hostility of the Press and of Society with the verdict of 
the by-elections and the attitude of the public at large, Mr. 
Masterman turns aside to discuss the “headlong growth” of 
the Labour Party in spite of the absence of a programme, 
newspapers, or any great intellectual qualities in its leaders. 
This he attributes to the fact that the Labour Party “does 
not stand for an intellectual system, but makes manifest an 
emotional upheaval.” It represents “ the cosmopolitan demand 
of the new race which is the creation of modern mechanical in- 
dustry,” and he finds in the “impossibility of patience” now 
shown in Europe, England, and America the dominating influ- 
ence in the political changes of the newcentury. For the rest, 
he pronounces the official Liberal Party rich in ability, but 
unnecessarily cautious, addicted to compromise, and lacking 
in courage and insight. The state of the Opposition he 
considers desperate, from the absence of leaders or coliesion. 
But he admits, and the admission is significant, that Tariff 
Reform undoubtedly has a future as a practical weapon of 
social appeal. We give his conclusions in his own words :— 
“The fact that it is utterly indefensible as an economic system 
—if it be utterly indefensible—is no kind of guarantee that it 
may not become a political reality. ‘ What’s the use of talking to 
a hungry pauper about Heaven ?’ was Kingsley’s forlorn inquiry. 
* What's the use of lecturing the unemployed about “the balance 
of trade”?’ is the equally pertinent inquiry of the Tariff 
Reformer. The appeal of Protection has hitherto only been 
propagated on a rising and therefore an unfavourable market. 
What would be its effect on a falling one? Only two forces are 
potent enough to disturb the great impact of this social upheaval. 
The one is the force of nationality. The other is the force of 
religion. Governments may be convinced that if the priests (of 
all churches) were removed, religious questions, in education and 
elsewhere, would no longer disturb them. But if they legislate 
upon the assumption that the priests have been removed, they are 
apt to suffer rude awakenings. Ireland, the home of a nation 
with a ‘mind diseased,’ stands outside all this bubbling and 
ferment of a new social interest. A Parliament with some eighty 
Irish members allied with a similar force of independent Labour, 
holding the balance between a Liberal majority and a Protectionist 
minority, would provide a political situation rich with unknown 
possibility of change. It is a political situation which demands 
no miracle for its production before the expiration of this first 
decade of the century.” 
Mr. Kebbel’s forecast of the future, on the other hand, is 
favourable to the maintenance of the two-party system on a 
new basis of cleavage, the “ Left-Centre” Liberals joining the 
Tories to form a Constitutional Party, while the other groups 
will gravitate towards and unite with the extremists.——Mr. 
Ian Malcolm does excellent service in his detailed survey of the 
gradual surrender of the Government to the forces of dis- 
order in Ireland. Nothing is more remarkable in this recital 
than the extraordinary and contemptible utterances of Mr. 
Cherry, the Attorney-General for Ireland, which Mr. Malcolm 
does well to quote. As for Mr. Redmond’s reference to the 
emptiness of the gaols in Ireland, Mr. Malcolm pertinently 
observes that Mr. Redmond “forgets that if the Magistrates 
and juries of a large part of Ireland sided with law instead 
of with crime many prisons would be inconveniently crowded.’ 
Mr. Malcolm ends with a vigorous appeal to the Unionist 
Party to bestir itself on behalf of those Irishmen who 
are now being persecuted and ruined under the eyes of his 
Majesty's Government. 


The editor of the National Review has secured a very 
interesting article on “Greater France” from the pen of M. 
Jacques Bardoux, in which that distinguished publicist traces 
the growth of French colonial expansion from the Revolution 
onwards in a spirit of natural and justifiable optimism. The 
| article, which is fully fortified with statistics, contains one 
| argument in favour of colonisation which should appeal with 

especial force to all patriotic Frenchmen. After noting the 
| decline of the birth-rate in France, he continues :— 


“Our birth-rate is not due to racial decay, but to economic 
causes, such as the subdivision of real and personal property, in- 
| adequate salaries and small profits, which create an atmosphere 

of moderate prosperity unfavourable to the joyful insouciance of 
| bulky families. No sooner is the race transplanted to a fresh and 
less encumbered soil than it recommences as of old to cover its 
corner of the globe with young shoots. While the mean birth- 
| rate of the French population at home is only 22 per thousand, 
| among the Algerian French it is 34 per thousand, and among 
| French Canadians it is 36 per thousand. It is therefore obvious 
| that the best way of multiplying our race is by judicious emigra- 
tion—a task which should be facilitated by the increase of popu- 


lation revealed by the last ceusus. While the French nation had 
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only increased in 1896 by 174,000, and in 1891 by 124,000, in 1901 
the increase had risen to 445,000.” 

—— The strategic and commercial advantages of a Forth and 
Clyde Canal are set forth in a short paper by “R.N.,” who 
inclines, on the whole, to the high-level route between Grange- 
mouth and Yoker. The ideal route from every point of view 
is that traversing the same line of country on the sea-level, 
but the cost of excavation would be just double,—i.e., twenty 
instead of ten millions——~The experiences of “a lady-in- 
waiting to the wife of one of the first Hindu Princes in India,” 
contributed by Miss Mildred Isemonger under the title of 
“ As Others See Us,” form extraordinarily interesting reading. 
Here are Miss Isemonger’s final reflections :— 

“The effete races are our enemies, the strong ones our friends— 

so long as we show ourselves strong. And that is where the 
moral lies. We should do better often, for our own prosperity, 
if we let the laws of nature take their course, and sweep away the 
unfit, but for our honour we cannot. We have inherited our 
responsibility and must keep it. We cannot, if we would, re- 
instate those rulers who, through their own or their parents’ sins, 
are incapable of holding the reins of power; we cannot create in 
the weak Bengali the spirit of uprightness by which alone a 
republic stands. Those whom we protect we must rule, and it is 
not to be believed that the disinterested toil, the brave self- 
sacrifice, the lives that have been given by many of the flower of 
our race to establish justice and peace in India, should have been 
spent in vain. And yet so much is lost by the vulgar arrogance 
of the few. Such incidents as occur too often when a crowd of 
pleasure-seeking tourists rushes out to India for some pageant, 
and treats the native Princes at best as ‘part of the show,’ do 
untold harm. We live in a vulgar age, but let us not be more 
vulgar than we can help.” 
—tThe Bishop of Carlisle urges the revision of Canon Law as 
a peremptory need. There is not, he declares, a clergyman 
in the world who obeys the Canons of 1603 in their integrity. 
And this “ mischievous picking and choosing” will go on, to 
the great detriment of the Church of England, so long as the 
Canons remain unrevised. We note with satisfaction the 
Bishop’s final plea that, whenever revision takes place, a 
strong body of laymen should be amongst the revisers, 
“because most of the Church’s troubles in the past have been 
due to the absence of laymen in the counsels and administra- 
tion of the Chureb, and one of the greatest hopes for the 
Church in the future depends on their presence in its 
counsels and their power in its administration.”——Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett discusses “The Foreign Policy of 
Queen Victoria” in a critical spirit, attributing the deteriora- 
tion of our position on the Continent largely to the policy of 
“graceful concessions” to Germany approved by the late 
Queen, the most fatal instance, in his opinion, being our 
acquiescence in the spoliation of Denmark in 1864. In con- 
clusion, while attributing the change for the better in our 
foreign relations in great part to the judgment and firmness 
of Sir Edward Grey, he adds that in ordinary fairness the 
merit of the Foreign Minister must be shared by the whole 
Government:—‘“ It would have been impossible for him to 
have acted as he has done without the hearty support of his 
colleagues, especially the Prime Minister, and the Govern- 
ment as a whole must, therefore, have the credit for his 
foreign policy, as they must all, Sir Edward Grey included, 
share the discredit of Mr. Birrell’s Irish administration.” 
That is a perfectly sound conclusion. 


The editor of the Contemporary Review has provided his 
readers with a sensation in the shape of Mr. Jack London’s 
article on “ Revolution.” According to Mr. London, there are 
mow seven million men enrolled as revolutionists who, in 
accordance with the conditions of to-day, are fighting with all 
their might for the conquest of the wealth of the world and 
for the complete overthrow of existing society. He con- 
templates this movement, not with alarm, but enthusiasm. 
This revolution is not sporadic, but at once organised, 
intellectual, passionate, and romantic. And Mr. London 
frankly avows that he belongs to this army. To quote his 
own words— 

“T am a revolutionist. Yet I am a fairly sane and normal 
individual. I speak, and I think, of those assassins in Russia as 
‘my comrades.’ So do all the comrades in America, and all the 
7,000,000 comrades in the world. Of what worth an organised 
international revolutionary movement, if our comrades are not 
backed up the world over. The worth is shown by the fact that 
we do back up the assassinations by our comrades in Russia. 
They are not disciples of Tolstoy. Nor are we. We are 
revolutionists.” 

Fox ihe rest, the article is a fierce indictment of the capitalist 





class and the bourgeois mind. “The capitalist class offers 
nothing that is clean, noble, and alive. The revolutionists 
offer everything that is clean, noble, and alive.” Their gospel 
is “not a cold-blooded economic propaganda, but it is in its 
essence a religious propaganda with a fervour in it of Paul 
and Christ.” If assertion were argument, all would be over 
but the shouting, in which Mr. London excels. We may perhaps 
be forgiven for suggesting that the article should have for its 
sub-title “The Call of the Wild Man.”——Lord Welby 
analyses the American panic, and assigns causes substantially 
the same as those given by Mr. Taft in his recent speech, 
viz., extravagance, the consumption of capital by recent wars, 
unduly hastened “development,” and over-trading, often 
fraudulent in its methods. But he is not pessimistic as 
to the future. Apart from temporary drawbacks, the States 
were never so prosperous as now, and the mass of their 
business is sound. At the same time, if commercial finance 
is to be put on a sound footing, the currency system must be 
reformed, and Lord Welby is strongly in favour of making 
gold the note reserve and establishing a central bank to 
ensure common action in emergency. Mr. F, A. McKenzie 
formulates a serious and detailed indictment of the Japanese 
administration in Korea. While exempting Prince Ito from 
censure, and crediting him with good and humane intentions, 
he asserts that his policy of conciliation has been largely 
neutralised by the harshness and cruelty of his assistants and 
the barbarity of the Japanese army under General Hasegawa, 
whom he accuses of attempting to wipe out a countryside.—— 
Mr. Benjamin Aitken, writing on “The Coming Famine in 
India,” gives a painful picture of the callousness and indiffer- 
ence of the native superintendents and assistants of the relief 
camps. On the general question of the relation of famines to 
British rule, the following passage is worth quoting :— 





“Two of the most distinguished natives of India have un- 

blushingly made and repeated the statement that before the 
British occupation of this country famines were neither as 
frequent nor as disastrous as they have been since. Such a 
statement cannot be made without callousness which is distress- 
ing to think of ; and it is an evidence of the discernment and 
magnanimity of the heads of the people that only two respon- 
sible men have said this. Native and European eye-witnesses 
have described the famines of pre-British days with details of 
horror which would not be true of any famine that I have seen. 
And we may understand that the accounts are true from what we 
know about famines in Persia, China and similar countries at the 
present day. But there is another, wider respect in which the 
evil of famines has been much mitigated under British rule. 
Modern famines in India last one year, and next year things are 
as if the famine had not been. But mention is made in the 
Mahabharat and in subsequent records as recent as the later 
Mughal period of famines which continued for five, seven, ten, 
and even twelve years. That was not because the rains failed 
year after year, but because the population was gone, and because 
neither cattle, implements, nor seed was available to start culti- 
vation again. In those days, that is, for untold centuries, a 
severe famine meant wholesale devastation, and it took years for 
people to gather again and to find means to cultivate the ground. 
But such a catastrophe is no longer possible. No sooner does the 
rain fail after a drought than Government supplies the people 
with bullocks and seed and all else necessary to resume their 
occupation.” 
—wWe may also note a short article on “ Natal and the Zulus,” 
by Mr. R. C. Hawkin, in which he quotes from the Report of 
the Native Affairs Commission appointed by the Natal Govern- 
ment last year passages admitting that the unrest amongst 
the Zulus is largely due to the faulty and unsympathetic 
system of native administration. He notes that the Com- 
mission took evidence from over five thousand natives, that 
its conclusions were intensely unpopular in Natal, and declares 
that it speaks much for the fair-mindedness of the Com- 
missioners that they should have so roundly condemned the 
policy of their own Colony. Mr. Hawkin, it should be added, 
is no sentimental negrophil, does not minimise the serious 
dangers of native risings, and is clearly opposed to the 
maintenance of the system of hereditary chieftainship. 


“Evolution and Character,” by Dr. A. R. Wallace, in the 
Fortnightly, will be accorded the respectful attention due to 
the writer’s name. We can concern ourselves now only with 
the conclusions. “ We are forced,” we read, “to the conclu- 
sion that we are to-day, in all probability, mentally and 
morally inferior to our semi-barbaric ancestors.” This is not 
a little dispiriting; but there is hope. Millenniums—how 
many we cannot say—have not improved us, but “there is 
every reason to believe that we shall be so improved in the not 
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distant future.” But how? By “education and selection in 
marriage.” “As yet we have no true and effective educa- 
tion”! All that Greece, all that Rome did, was nothing; 
Colet, Erasmus, Locke, Pestalozzi, Arnold, were naught. 
“A greatly improved social system is to render all our 
women economically and socially free to choose”!! Let 
us hope that the future is not so very near.—— 
After this comes a lecture by Leo Tolstoy on “ Love One 
Another”; and after this again—somewhat, we must own, to 
our relief—“ A Challenge to Socialism,” by Dr. J. Beattie 
Crozier. This is the beginning of a controversy on which our 
readers will find something said elsewhere. This, we may say 
meanwhile, is not a bad beginning——Mr. Archibald 8. 
Hurd tells us that “the Navy was never so strong as to-day 
both actually and relatively to other fleets.” We can but 
mention Mr. Hurd’s statement of the case pro.—-We cannot 
follow Mr. J. H. Schooling through the figures by which he 
seeks to prove his favourite thesis,—that Free-trade spells 
ruin. Let us take one of his tables. “Imports of Manu- 
factured Goods” show “a large and continuous Rise.” That 
is true enough. The seventy-nine millions of 1880-89 rose to 
a hundred and thirty in 1897-1906. Very good; when we are 
rich we buy more things. “ Exports of Manufactured Goods” 
show “a prolonged Fall with a Rise at the end.” 1880-89, we 
find, give two hundred and two millions per year; but the 
“Fall” never got below the hundred and ninety-eight millions 
of 1886-95, while the “ Rise at the end” was to two hundred 
and twenty. That does not seem so bad. 


Blackwood opens with a striking paper about the French 
army in Morocco. Mr. E. Ashmead Bartlett, who writes it, 
has watched them closely in the field. It is, he says, “a most 
perfect military machine,” but too much of a machine. The 
units lack initiative. It shows, in fact, something of the 


defects that discovered themselves in our own forces in | 


South Africa, till experience in the field taught them to do 
better. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett is heterodox on the subject of 
cavalry. “I feel certain,” he writes, “that it will be practical 
[? practicable] for cavalry to charge artillery, if they ever catch a 
battery in the open unprotected by infantry.” They ought to 
be annibilated, but they are not.——There are some curious 
previsions of the war of the future in “The Trenches” and 
“The Sub-Lieutenant.” ——Mr. A. Lang writes an admirable 
article on “ Homer and the Critics.” He maintains that the 
Homeric picture of society is drawn from the life, and stands 
up, as one might expect, for “the crown of indivisible 
supremacy.” 


the Iliad alive is not the imagination of any one man,” that 
it is “a democratic view of genius.” The notion of ten 
generations of Homers equally supreme is as if one supposed 


that Shakespeare’s plays were written—the illustration has 


been used before—not by Lord Bacon, but by a succession of 


Lord Chancellors.——In “ Britain and Russia in the Middle | 


East” our recent diplomacy is absolutely condemned. Have 
nothing to do with “unfortunate” Powers, and Russia is 
unfortunate, a euphemism, it would seem, for faithless ——— 
Mr. Whibley contributes a very clever essay on “The American 
Language.” He admires in it its incomparable slang. 
“Beyond the Dreams of Avarice” is a curious story of real 
life——-Bishop Burnet, we see, does not please the “ Muser 
without Method.” It was not to be expected. And, indeed, 
his offence of speaking some plain truths to Charles IT. was 
quite unpardonable. We have backed Lord Lansdowne 
against his adversaries, but is not “dishonest and infamous 
attack’ a little too strong? Might not Maga sometimes with 
advantage moderate the strenuousness of her tongue ? 
Perhaps the most interesting article in the Albany is Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell’s appreciation of Sir Richard Jebb. Nothing 
could be better done. The man and his work have justice 








done to them, and the story is illustrated by some brilliant | 
anecdotes. Here is the most elegant of compliments paid to | 


the eminent musician, Sir Charles Stanford. Jebb had 
borrowed from him a key to the Fellows’ garden, and had 
forgotten to return it. He excuses himself by expressing a 
fear that the new Orpheus would take away the trees :— 

“ Ne domitum vates auferat ipse nemus.” 


The writer of this notice adds a recollection of his own. 


It is a happy comment on Mr. Gilbert | 
Murray’s dictum, “the intensity of genius which makes | 


classical were always cautious. But it was confidently pre- 
dicted of Jebb while he was still at school (the Charterhouse) 
that he would be Senior Classic,—and he was.——Mr. Arthur 
J. Penty makes an attack on “The Fallacies of Collectivism.” 
But when he begins by conceding “a minimum wage law, old- 
age pensions, out-of-work pensions,” as “reforms of urgent 
necessity,” we are inclined to murmur: “ Non tali auxilio.” 
A remarkable contribution to the Socialistic controversy 
is “ Abbé’s Theory of Industry.” We are far from accepting 
| it, but it was the work of an able and remarkably disinterested 
'man. He earned eight hundred thalers as his share in the 
| profits of an invention in the making of lenses, but he could 
| not bring himself to think that they belonged to him. It was 

his life problem to find out whose they were. That he did 

find out we do not say. This, however, may be affirmed, that 
| if all seekers for truth set out in this spirit, their searches 
| would be more profitable. 


The most interesting article in the January United Service 
Magazine—Captain H. P. Osborne’s “ Napoleon’s Diplomacy 
| Prior to the Spanish War”—tells with no little power the 
| astonishing story of how Napoleon duped the feeble-minded 
| King of Spain, the Queen, the Queen’s lover Godoy, and 
| Prince Ferdinand, severally and collectively. Napoleon's 
| diplomacy always tended to be false and tortuous, but in this 
| particular case he surpassed his own normal diplomacy as 
much as that normal diplomacy surpassed that of the rest of 
the world in ingenuity and untruthfulness.——Another inter- 
esting article is Mr. Sheppard's “ The Case of Grouchy.” We 
must, however, protest against the conclusion that if Grouchy 
had not been a stupid man, and had been capable of carrying 
out the orders of his chief, the battle of Waterloo would 
have ended in disaster to the Allies. Possibly this is a 
conclusion which the paper strategist and tactician may 
feel obliged to come to, but it leaves out of account the 
hundred chances of war. Again, it is surely conceivable that 
even if Grouchy had done what he was expected to do, the 
Duke of Wellington might have found means of meeting 
a situation undoubtedly perilous for him which have not 
occurred to students of the battle. An interesting paper is 
“The Misfortune at St. Cast, 1758,” in which is recorded one 
of the raids on the French coast organised by the elder Pitt, 
which ended in disaster. George I1., we are told, set no great 
store upon these raids. “ We shall brag,” he said, “of having 
| burnt their ships, and they of having driven us away.” Here 
is another example, not only of George II.’s good sense, but 
of his power of expression. It is one of the conventions of 
history to represent George II. as a coarse, fat-headed fool, 
with no quality except that of pluck. As a matter of fact, 
he had a remarkable power of expression. It may be remem- 
bered that he called Chatham “that trumpet of sedition,” 
and described the great Lord Chesterfield as “a little tea- 
table scoundrel.” Coarse-fibred imbeciles do not possess the 
sense of style visible in such expressions as these. 














NOVELS. 


THE GLADE IN THE FOREST.* 

IrtsH politics are too absorbing a pursuit to be combined, as 
a rule, with the cult of belles-lettres. Still, there have been 
exceptions in the past—notably that of Mr. Justin McCarthy— 
and we are glad to think that Mr. Stephen Gwynn is not yet 
disposed to allow his political engagements to interfere with 
| his allegiance to letters. The volume which he has just 
published deals to a considerable extent with Ireland and 
the Irish; but party politics play no part in the contents. 
They simply furnish fresh and agreeable proof of the versatility 
of an accomplished writer who has already achieved distinc- 
tion as a critic, essayist, and poet. 

The story which gives its title to the collection originally 
appeared in the Cornh ill, and we are glad to seé it again, for 
| it bears the test of re-reading. In “The Glade in the Forest” 

the principal characters engaged, if not typical of to-day, 
are at least reconcilable with modern conditions. But the 
| spirit and atmosphere of the whole are essentially romantic. 
| The love affairs of popular contemporary actresses—judging 
from the newspapers—are too often a matter of squalii 





Mathematical experts used to prophesy with the —! © The Glade in the Forest, and other Stories. By Stephen Gwynn. Dubho 
accuracy the places of their pupils among the Wranglers; the ' Maunseland Co. [¢s.] 
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bargaining. But here we bave a young lady, suddenly 
famous for her impersonations of Ibsen and Echegaray, who 
is the innocent and unconscious cause of a quarrel between 
two of the best swordsmen at a fencing club,—the one a 
soldier of fortune and the other a poet. By luck as well as 
good management, Ida Yelverton is enabled to intervene not 
only in the duel which grows out of the quarrel, but in the 
second meeting which is the result of her apparent preference 
for one of the combatants. The plot is a trifle fantastic, 
but the resources of modern civilisation are ingeniously 
applied to secure a happy ending. The heroine disturbs the 
first rendezvous on her bicycle. As for the second, to quote 
her own words: “I drive forty miles an hour through the 
night in a ball-dress on a wild motor-car to prevent 
two people making fools of themselves.” Mr. Gwynn has 
given us a very pretty blend of modernity and romance, in 
which the swordplay of the rivals is matched by the dexterous 
thrust and parry of the dialogue. If we are reminded at times 
of Mr. Hewlett and Mr. Anthony Hope, it is only in a general 
way. Subject and treatment alike exclude invidious com- 
parisons. It is a sudden and abrupt change from the delicate 
mock-heroics of the first story to the homely pathos of 
“Splendide Mendax.” An old Irish peasant woman, dependent 
on the bounty of a married daughter in America, discovers 
that her son-in-law grudges the contribution, and promptly 
instructs the neighbour who writes her letters to inform her 
daughter of her death. Her argument for the deception is 
heroic: “ Sure, what call has a man, that has a wife and child 
to keep, to be sending money to a useless ould crathur that 
he never seen?” In “Cross Purposes” we have a comedy of 
courtship in a London parish, telling how the daughter of the 
vicar became engaged to an Anglican curate “with the 
highest principles and the broadest views,’ and why she 
changed her mind. Miss Marchmont was a highly emanci- 
pated young woman. “She had not yet formulated her 
beliefs; she thought there was a great deal of truth 
in the New Testament, and a great deal in the writings 
of Mr. Walter Pater; and she was decidedly of opinion 
that dogmatic Christianity needed to be supplemented 
by a course of Maeterlinck.” The joint efforts of this 
enterprising pair to reorganise the parish bring them into 
conflict. They are both of the “ managing” type, and Miss 
Marchmont’s sudden discovery that the curate is an incor- 
rigible prig induces her, not without some natural tears, to 
give him bis congé, and at the same time to limit the sphere of 
her own spiritual directorship. Three of the remaining four 
stories deal with various phases of Irish life. Of these by far 
the most striking is “St. Brigid’s Flood,” a grim story of an 
injured woman, her curse, and its comprehensive fulfilment. 
The text is given in a saying of the narrator: “It’s only in the 
country that hatreds really ripen,” and the illustration loses 
nothing in the telling. We cannot better close our notice of 
Mr. Gwynn’s book than by quoting the final scene of this 
sombre episode. A whole family had been wiped out by land- 
slip and flood, and one of the neighbours suggested throwing 
the woman who had cursed them into the river :— 

“It’s a horrible thing to say; but when I thought of that old 
woman sitting crouched there by the fire, as if she was gloating 
over the defeat of her enemies, the man’s words seemed natural. 
There wasn’t much time to think, though. The priest was 
standing there, a big, red-faced, coarse-looking man, as you could 
see. He took a step over, and he caught M‘Cormick by the 
throat, and shook him like a rat. ‘Would you dare!’ he said, 
‘ye bad Christian? Would you dare, then!’ Then he threw 
the man from him, and he faced round, gathering the whole 
crowd in front of him with a sweep of his arm. Then he made 
the sign of the cross in the air, and raised one hand. ‘Go down 
on your knees, every one of you, and pray for the souls of them 
that God has cut off without warning in their sins.’ It was the 
strangest thing I ever saw, the change in him from a red-faced 
bully into the shepherd of his people. The fashion of his 
countenance changed, as the Bible says. And he prayed there 
standing over the dead bodies, while the men knelt round him in 
the twilight—roiling out the Latin words that neither I nor they 
understood, in his great Connaught brogue. Then he stopped 
and spoke to them again. ‘Now you will say one more Pater- 
noster for the help of a soul that is maybe in worse danger nor 
theirs, and in saying it you will pray humbly to Almighty God 
that He may not bring down upon your heads the fulfilment of 
your own evil desires. And you will leave to the judgment of 
God the one that invoked God’s judgment.’ He began again in 
Irish now, kneeling himself, and they said the prayer after him, 
sentence by sentence, kneeling there on the wet sod. Then he 
stood up and shook himself. ‘Away with you down the river, 
boys, and search every eddy and back-water, and get nets and 





dredge the holes. There’s ten bodies needing Christian burial] 
and that’s the last good turn ever you'll do them.’ They broke 
up ina minute. The priest watched them scatter, some going 
back to the bridge, some following down the bank. Then he 
turned up the hill to the woman’s house. I know no more about 
it; but I couldn’t understand the confidence with which he faced 
that job when he started up across the heather at a slow pace, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, and reciting prayers to himself, 
for I could see his lips moving. I have often speculated since on 
the scene there must have been. However, as I said, I know 
nothing of what happened—except that Biddy O’Hea was always 
a pattern Christian from that day, and the neighbourhood re. 
garded her with fear certainly, but with a kind of veneration, 
They were vastly civil to her, I need not tell you—and, what is 
more, to judge by what I heard since, they are rather proud of 
her as a local celebrity.” 





Vanity. By Pauland Victor Margueritte. (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.)—It is interesting to review occasionally in these columns the 
fiction of another country, and Miss (or Mrs.) K. 8. West has 
provided a perfectly adequate translation of the last work of the 
Messieurs Margueritte. The book is a powerful picture of the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and the apparent worldly 
success of the beautiful but corrupt Raymonde is extraordinarily 
revolting to the normal reader. The book is faithfully realistic in 
its descriptions of vice and disease of all sorts, but really preaches 
virtue indirectly, as all the characters who indulge in vanity, 
except Raymonde, come to terrible ends, and the reader feels that 
some catastrophe will inevitably overtake her, even after the last 
page is turned. 

The Desert Venture. By Frank Savile. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 
—In this story the author makes enormous demands on the 
reader’s credulity, for he creates a French ex-soldier of European 
fame who is: engaged in carving out an empire for himself 
in the heart of Africa. The plot, however, is chiefly concerned 
with an adventurer who gets hold of the brother of the heroine 
and causes him to engage in the dangerous pursuit of procuring 
rifles and a Maxim-gun for the use of the French explorer. 
The device by which the heroine succeeds in penetrating into the 
African desert in company with the hero, who has gone to rescue 
her brother, is also very difficult to credit. No one, however, can 
complain of any want of exciting adventures in the book, and 
there is bloodshed enough to satisfy the demands of the most 
ferocious reader. The novel is not entirely successful, but it is 
written with a great deal of spirit. 


READABLE Novets.—The Doings of Berengaria. By Shelland 
Bradley. (George Bell and Sons. 6s.)—Berengaria is the usual 
Anglo-Indian lady who leads a whole station by the nose and 
enjoys a variety of adventures. Some of these are exceedingly enter- 
taining, but it must be confessed that others are rather pointless. 
—His Own People. By Booth Tarkington. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d.)—This little sketch is the story of an innocent American 
whose excessive longing for “smart” society leads to his being 
fleeced by a set of sharpers. The Unpardonable Sin. By James 
Douglas. (E. Grant Richards. 63.)—A study of life in its 
religious aspect, powerful, though with no little exaggeration. 








— The Love Story of Giraldus. By Alice Cunninghame. (F. 
Griffiths. 6s.)—“ A romance of the twelfth century.” Lady 
Anne’s Trustee, and other Stories. By Florence Warden. (F. V. 


White and Co. 6s.)—Nine ingeniously constructed stories. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, | 





The Literature of Roguery. By Frank Wadleigh Chandler. 2 vols. 
(A. Constable and Co. 12s. net.)—“ Roguery,” says Mr. Chandler 
in his preface, making an obviously necessary definition, “ must be 


distinguished from villainy ...... the latter is the creature 
of malice ...... the former is less vicious, it regards rascality 


with humour, or explains it as the result of social environment.” 
There is something faulty here; the subject is changed in the 
second sentence; “it” stands for the author’s conception. More 
enlightenment is got from the illustrations, taken from a source 
where such illustrations are the best and easiestfound. “ Falstaff 
is not to be mistaken for Iago.” ‘The two are indeed types. Of 
course, Mr. Chandler finds himself under the necessity, when he 
comes to deal with his subject in detail, of enlarging his scope. 
The Thug whose confessions are so admirably given by 
Meadows Taylor was not a “rogue”; yet it would not have 
been wise to leave the book without notice. Mr. Chandler’s 
work is a very comprehensive and generally excellent 
study. A glance at the index shows how careful and how 
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wide has been his research. The only name of importance 
that we find missing is Grant Allen. A little portrait gallery of 
rogues may be found in Grant Allen’s fiction, and their figures 
and features are excellently drawn. The source of the literature 
of roguery Mr. Chandler finds in Spain. It was not unknown to 
the Greek Comedy, the Old as we have it in the original, and the 
New as Plautus and Terence have preserved it for us; but it 
becomes more definite in Spanish fiction. France was not far 
behind in adopting the subject, and it has become naturalised, 
so to speak, in this country. Each branch is industriously and 
skilfully traced by our author. His book is a distinctly valuable 
addition to the series to which it belongs,—‘ Types of English 
Literature,” edited by Mr. William Allen Neilson. 


The Poets: Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred Tennyson. By William 
Stebbing. 2 vols. (H. Frowde. 8s. net.)—In his first volume 
Mr. Stebbing deals with forty-two poets (Chaucer to Burns), 
whose literary activity covered nearly five centuries, if Chaucer 
began to write in 1360 and Samuel Rogers died in 1855; in his 
second are included thirty, who take in a little more than a 
hundred years from Wordsworth’s first effort in 1786 to Tenny- 
son’s last in 1891. One obvious reflection as we scan the two lists 
of names is that admission to the first was more easily gained 
than to the second. Suckling, Denham, Prior,and Akenside have 
got their place, and are not likely to be dispossessed. They are in 
permanence among the “British Poets.” We do not quarrel 
with Mr. Stebbing for including them. He speaks quite 
freely when he comes to appreciate them. In Beattie, for 
instance, he finds little but “respectable, bald platitudes” ; 
still, he sees that this versifier expressed the thoughts of a 
great class and did a certain work very well. Mr. Stebbing 
may, indeed, be trusted, whatever his theme, to say the right 
thing about it. Whether it is to the Di maiorum or minorum 
gentium that he pays his homage, it is always a reasonable 
worship. He can say something well worth hearing about 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and he shows an 
admirably balanced judgment in dealing with the men of the 
second or the third class, for such there are in this comprehen- 
sive catalogue. The chapter “ Unclassed” is particularly good. 
His selection could hardly have a better justification. If we say 
far less about his two volumes than would seem to be suitable to 
their great intrinsic merit, it is because of the feeling, expressed 
more than once in these columns, that it is unprofitable to 
criticise a critic. One thing we may say without hesitation, that 
a student of this portion of English literature could not find a 
better guide. Part of the same ground traversed in Mr. 
Stebbing’s volume is gone over in Hours with the Immortals, by 
Robert P. Downes, LL.D. (R. Culley, 3s. 6d.) Dr. Downes has 
already published under this title a volume on French poets; he 
gives us here an account of British poets. His limits are Cowper 
and Tennyson, though he reserves his last two chapters for the 
Brownings (E. B. Brewning was three years older than Tennyson, 
while R. Browning was three years younger, but the longer life 
of Tennyson makes him a more fitting terminus ad quem). It will 
be seen, therefore, that it is only the greater names with which 
Dr. Downes has occupied himself. He has something to say that 
is worth reading, but we cannot help wishing that he had 
expressed it in less ornate language. 





The Royal Navy. Painted by Norman Wilkinson. Described 
by H. L. Swinburne. (A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—Mr. Swin- 
burne has written a very careful and temperate account of the 
rise of the British Navy. It is perhaps a little cold in tone; we 
have got into the habit of expecting some enthusiasm when the 
historian describes a great scene. We do not complain; the 
gradual evolution of the Navy and its traditions are not less 
evident because they are put in sober language. In the story 
of the coming and the vanquishing of the Armada we feel 
Mr. Swinburne’s pulse beating a little stronger, and the great 
struggle is not unworthily suggested. We should have liked a 
little more force, but that is our only complaint. For the rest, 
the several phases of naval seamanship, the culmination of the 
science and seamanship which, steadily growing in the Common- 
wealth and during the early Georgian period, under such men as 


Anson, Rodney, and Hawke, gave to Howe, Jervis, and Nelson } 


the splendid squadrons that kept the seas for us, are described in 
admirable sequence and clearness. The chapter on costume is 
valuable and is excellently illustrated, and the rest of the volume 
has some charming drawings of the old wooden walls and some 
animated battle-pieces. Three long and important chapters 
analyse the Navy of to-day and its personnel, and give useful 
information as to the torpedo craft and the submarines. Nor does 
the modern artist find the ironclad a wholly uncongenial subject, 
as Mr. Wilkinson’s drawings prove. 





The Rowley Letters from France and Italy. (T.N.Foulis. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—The story of a six months’ holiday is told in thirty-two 
letters. The first is dated “The Firth of Clyde,” and so is the 
last. II.-XV. are written from Paris, which we may conjecture 
to have been the best loved of all the places visited; the rest 
belong to various Italian towns, beginning with Turin and ending 
with Milan. Rome has six of these. Are we to conclude that the 
attractions of Rome as compared with those of Paris are as 3 to 7 
(reckoning by pages the proportion is 4 to 9, which is slightly 
more favourable to the Eternal City)? But wherever “ Rowley” 
may be, he seems to enjoy himself vastly, and makes his readers 
share his enjoyment. A more humorous, shrewd, and kindly 
observer we have not often come across. Slight as his book is, it 
is an uncommonly pleasant one to read. 


Bygone King’s. By R. A. Austen Leigh, M.A. (Spottiswoode 
and Co., Eton College. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Here we may see some- 
thing of what is, of what has been, and of what might have been. 
Perhaps the last of these three items is the most interesting. 
The final engraving in the volume pictures for us “ Gibb’s Build- 
ing as proposed to be Gothicised.” “ Gibb’s Building,” it may be 
explained, as it is now to be seen, is the western side of a proposed 
quadrangle. This was erected in 1724-31. The original scheme 
was for an eastern side, which was to be a replica of tle western, 
but turned the other way. The southern side was to have con- 
tained the hall, with the buttery, kitchen, and cellars on one hand 
and the Provost’s lodge on the other. The hall was to be adorned 
with a portico supported on eight Corinthian columns. It will 
hardly be denied that the College has as much of Gibb’s work as 
is desirable. In a memorandum of his which has been preserved 
he describes “The Chapell”—this was to be the fourth side of 
his proposed quadrangle—as “a beautiful building of the Gothic 
Cast, but the finest I ever saw.” There is no little significance 
in that “ but.” 


Napoleon's Young Neighbour. By Helen Leah Reed. (Little, 
Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S. 6s.)—In 1844 a Mrs. Abell pub- 
lished a book entitled “ Recollections of Napoleon at St. Helena.” 
Mrs. Abell was one of the daughters of a Mr. Balcombe, who was 
a resident at St. Helena when Napoleon was brought there in the 
autumn of 1815. The ex-Emperor’s residence at Longwood was 
under process of repair, and Mr. Balcombe offered the use of a 
house adjoining his own. His children, terrified as they had been 
when they first heard who was coming to the island, soon became 
friends, “ Betsy” being the leader among them. The friendship 
was kept up when Napoleon took up his residence at Longwood, 
and continued till the Balcombe family left the island. This 
“Betsy” became in after days Mrs. Abell. “The present 
writer,” says Miss Reed in her preface, “without altering 
any words of Napoleon’s, has, so far as possible, given a 
vivid form to conversations and incidents related undramati- 
cally, and has rearranged incidents that Mrs. Abell told without 
great attention to chronology.” We must own that we should 
have preferred a reprint of the work as it stands. “Betsy ” 
was a most audacious young person, and we should like to see 
what she says for herself. On one occasion she showed Napoleon 
a portrait of the Due d’Enghien. The great man thoughtit worth 
while to lie to the child. “I ordered his execution, for he was a 
conspirator, and had landed troops in the pay of the Bourbons to 
assassinate me.” Every syllable of that is false. We have no 
sympathy with Miss Reed’s sentimental complaints of British 
treatment of the ex-Emperor. If he had surrendered to any other 
Power he would have been shot at once. 

How to Collect Continental China. By C. H. Wylde. (G. Bell 
and Sons. Gs. net.)—The intending collector will be delighted 
or dismayed, according to the temperament he may have, when 
he sees how wide is the field of his operations. He will find that 
in France alone about thirty manufactories of porcelain are 
mentioned, that Germany boasts of twenty, and that there is 
scarcely one European country that is not represented in the list 
Some of them perhaps may be regarded as negligible, but quite 
enough remain to occupy any man’s time and means sufliciently. 
Sévres, of course, stands first. Taken together with Vincennes, 
where the earliest manufacture was located, it occupies more than 
fifty pages, not much less than half of the total space allotted to 
French porcelains. Here we have a narrative of the manufacture 
which is in a way mixed up with French history. So in the 
table of marks we fiud that the crossed “ L’s” which enclosed the 
year’s letter were abolished in 1793 as savouring of Royalty, 
were restored in 1814, and disappeared again in 1848. There is 
an alphabetical list vf decorators, with their proper marks. Of 
course the forger is busy with porcelain, as with other things, 
and Mr. Wylde gives an interesting example of his devices in his 
preface. A common object is a dish or plate with a miniature of 
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Madame du Barry, its edges adorned with enamelled discs. But 
the discs were not introduced before 1782; and by that time the 
du Barry had ceased to be a popular subject. But the forger 
does not always give himself away in this fashion. Mr. Wylde’s 
volume will be found a useful guide. 


Index of Archaeological Papers, 1665-1890. Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme. (A. Constable and Co. 25s. net.)—Here we 
have the result of much labour. The “transactions” of between 
ninety and a hundred societies, archaeological, philosophical, and 
literary, have been examined and tabulated. The index consists 
of more than nine hundred pages, and may be calculated to give 
particulars of something like forty thousand items. It is 
arranged under names,—we observe that “Church (Rev. C. M.)” 
and “Church (Rev. Canon)” are separately entered. These are 
designations of one person. The index ends where the annual 
index of the Congress of Archaeological Societies begins. A 
subject index covering the same ground would be of the greatest 
utility. The names of the writers necessarily mean little or 
nothing in many cases. 








[*,* Erratum.—The price of the Red Cap (Nelson), by E. 8. 
Tylee, was incorrectly stated in our last issue as being 5s. instead 
of 3s. 6d.) 
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a (R.), Notes on the Earlier History of Barton-on- 1 Humber, Vol IL, 
...(E. Stock) net 15/0 





a (Ww. R ‘Eh. y “The Cruise ‘of the Port Kingston, “By. ..(Collier) net 10/6 

Cleeve (L.), An Old Man’s Darling, cr 80 ........ccscccssesereessee seeeeeees Unwin) 6/0 
Grant (D.), ‘Lays and Legends of the North, and other Poems (A. Elliott) net 2/6 
Green (W. C.), The Merchants’ Hundredweights Tables (Poulton) net 3/6 


Hughes (T.), History of the Society of Jesus in North America : Documents, 
Vol. L., Part L, roy 8vo (Longmans) net 
Joppen (c. ), Historical Atlas of India, roy BVO ......0eceeeees (Longmans) net 3/0 


Kimmius (G. T.), The Guild of Play : Book of Festival and Dance (Curwen) 5/0 
Marsba'l (C. R.), A Manual of Prescribing, 12mo.............. (Churehill) net 5/0 
Reid (H. M. B.), A Country Parish, cr 8V0  ..........000. 0000 (MacLehose) net 2/6 


Russell (W.), Arterial Hypertonus, Sclerosis, and Blood Pressure, 8vo 
(Churchill) net 
Sainsbury (E. B.), Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India 








Company, 1635-1699, 8VO .......ccsreeserssereceeeee seesees (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Sign Posts for Children, by a Grandmother, cr 8vo +(E. Stock) 5/0 | 
Smith (E. M.), The Mystery of Three, cr 8vo -.eee(E. Stock) 3/6 | 
Stevens (W. ")s Plant Anatomy, 8V0 ..........0000+ *(Churchill) net 10/6 
Whitworth (W. A.), The Sanctuary of God, and other Sermons, cr 8vo pe 
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(Macmillan) net 
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BOOK OF BARGAINS POST FREE 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants) 
Per | Accident and Di 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. 


£16,000,000. 








ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
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ASSURANCE. 
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SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


AGAINST BY THE 
| 
' 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,400,000. | 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THIS DAY and until Jan. 25th, The 


GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


again enables you to secure 
every description of High-class 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
CURTAINS, LINENS, 
EASY CHAIRS, &c., 
at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


Write to-d:y for Sale Catalogue G.A. 


H A M P T O N S 


Pall Mall East (next National Gallery), S.W. 


210, sent free, 


| PROVIDENT 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreer, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarz, EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(:720.) ASSURANCE. 


1720. 

FIRE. LIFE, SEA. 
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BURGLARY, FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 








SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





| ee is 
| Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 
West-End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL 





Established 1836. 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 


INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
‘UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 








For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825, 





Average Bonus 


Over £2 2s. 
for 80 years _ 


Assurances at very low premiums 
cent. per annum. 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SEcRETARY. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 








dees and am lm payable to JouHN ine. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
j addressed to Tae PusuisHEr, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
' Street, London, W.C. 
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THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL a aaa 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, LTD.| Head (i North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisenents. 


ee 
OUTSIDE PacE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 


PUBS pocccccccccccccces ++-£12 12 0 alk ene ttamstet Bugs) Os 40 
Halt-Page (Column) 6 6 0} Half Narrow Coluimn ....... 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) $3 8 0] Quarter Narrow Column...... i 1o 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....ecceseve++s-£16 16 0| Inside Page ......00.000-0-e-£14 14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. a 
line for every additional line (contatning on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

‘Terms; net. 











TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 














Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Half- 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 


Including postage to ried part of the United 
8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Kingdom .......+ 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

Chima, &C. ccecccsevevccccerscccseccesecs 112 6.6..016 8....0 8 2 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ANBURY SCHOOL.—Used as a School for the last 100 


7 Interesting old house, with modern School buildings, standing 
in the t part of the town. Neighbourhood healthy, and living cheap. 
TO BE TET OR SOLD.—Apply to MILLER and ABBO TS, 30 High Street, 
Baubury. 

ALES (SEASIDE).—HIGH-CLASS PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL FOR SALE.—Specially built premises ; fine grounds. 
Receipts average about £1,200 p.a. Capitation fee accepted. Furniture at 
valuation. Suit gentleman with connection.—Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel 
Street, Strand. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(sss COUNCIL Or Tk mt WEST RIDING OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
KNOTTINGLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE ina 
January, 198 the services of an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the Knottingley 
Secondary School to teach French and History, Some knowledge of the 
teaching of Needlework will be an advantage. Commencing y £110 
oe annum. 

lications for this post must be made on a form, to be obtained from the 
ED CATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 
where they must be returned not later than 9 a.m. on January 18th, 1908, 
ee of not more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the 
application. 
/ _ Canvassing will be a disqualification. 











| T)SIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy, Caerdydd.) 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE A APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREE 

Further particulars may be obtained ~ the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or 


before Friday, January 10th, 1908. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
__ December 3ist, 1907. ‘Registrar. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF Loupom). 
Yo PLACE, BAKER STRE 
The COUNCIL are about te APPOINT a LECTURBR 1 in BOTANY, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to men and 
women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Easter term. 
Applications, with yey ty copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
later than January 31st to , from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. STHEL T. McKNIG T, Secretary. 


ITHINGTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 

The COUNCIL is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the post 

of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at Easter. Particulars can be 
obtained from the HON. SECRETARY, 9 Wolseley Place, Withington, Man- 
chester. Applications, with testimonials, "should be sent in before J anuary 14th. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, Three years’ course : 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after e tration of time 
assured.—Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ol PAREN TS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 


NCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 


ACA 
Youn’ “QENTLEMEN of good education and No 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY. Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS e 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENwLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 























LECTURES, &c. 


LENT TERM, 1908. 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
By ERNEST RADFORD, LL.M. (Cantab.), 
Formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 

Mr. Radford has recently Lectured for the Education Board of the London 
County Council, and at many of the Principal Schools for Girls in London 
and the Provinces. 

For particulars of these Short Courses, and Single Lectures, and References, 
kindly apply ys the Lecturer :— 

1 Portland Villas, Hampstead Heath, London, N.W. 


ANTERN LECTURES ON CANADA.—A limited 
mber of sets of LANTERN SLIDES are LENT OUT by the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, illustrating either Canadian Scenerf oF 
Canadian Farm Life. Specimen lecture sent free with the slides. An experi 
enced lecturer will also be sent without charge.—Apply, LANTERN SLIDE 
DEPARTMENT, Canadian Pacific Railway, 62-65 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


XHIBITION of FURNITURE, METAL WORK, and 
MODELLED CEILINGS by ERNEST W. G1MSON. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY’S ART GALLERIES, 
igmore Street, W. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


a aes COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE (clove to Kensington High Street Station), 
(Under the Patronage of her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 

At this centre Lectures are given in the various subjects of a University 
Education by Professors and Lecturers on the staff of King’s College. 

The Lectures are adapte | to Students above the age of 16, A complete pre- 

aration is given for the Examinations of the University of London in the 

‘aculties of Arts and Science, for the Oxford Final Honours Schools of 
English and Modern Languages, the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology, and 
for Examinations of the Royal College of Music. In addition to the usual 
College curriculum, a series of Lectures has been arranged un General Hygiene 

and Sick Nursing. 

The Lectures in Divivity are given by the Seeteeess who prepare King’s 
College Students for the London B.D. and the A.K 

Amongst the General Lectures the courses—in Eicetese on Early and on 
Late Nineteenth Century Poets ; in History on the American Revolution; in 
Philosophy on Greek Ethics; and in Botany—are specially adapteu to non- 
examination Students. 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray, B.A., 
and Mr. H. 8S. Tuke, A.R.A., and is under the immediate direction of Byam 
Shaw, R.L, BR. Vicat Cole, R.B.A., Leonard Pownall, and Eleanor Fortescue 
Brickdale, A.R.W.S8. In addition to the ordinary studio work, a Special Class 
for Girls under 17 is held on Tuesdays and Fridays, from two to four. 

Further information may be obtained from the Vice-Principal, Miss H. D. 
OAKELEY, 13 Kensington Square, W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, Low DON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th. 

Lectures are given iu preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London) and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination. Entrance Scholarships. Special Course 
of Scientitic Instruction in Hygiene, recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Examination Board. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended, 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

‘Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

Head of the Department, Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 
Entrance Scholarships. Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the 
DEPARTMENT. 


Brerose COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUK A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of H ou 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPA 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, — Ww. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 
Languages, English, and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gns. to 75 gus. per 


year. —_ 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th. 
For prospectus, apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SPRING TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, Jan. 2 21st, 1908. é 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stahds 570 ft. above 


sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


























OUR BOARDING-SCHOOLS (Ladies’). 
LONDON. SUBREY HILLS, nig ASTBOUBNE. BRIGHTON, 


For information and Prospectus kindly write or call u = 
The Secretary (Miss GREEN), 97 New Bon Street, London, W. 


OOD Modern EDUCATION for GIRLS and Happy 
Refined Home Life offered in particularly dry, healthy town short 
distance from ~~ House > Extensive grounds. Individual 
attention and care. tion for the various Exams. Resident Saevign 
Mistress,— Miss STEEL SO OHNSON, Blandford House, Braintree, Esse 
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MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 

for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTME FOR’ JUNIORS. 


S*: 





T 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH.- JONES, Historical Tripos ; Miss BERVON. 


Pr 





i Pr 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





Cesaw set HALL OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 
School of Geography. 

Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


‘ST . ANDREWS ‘SCHOOL ‘FOR GIRLS COMPANY, I. IMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KEATHARINES), ST ANDRE WS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the ar eg The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy Pawns = life and ress 
= —Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTE. 

Katharines Leave. St Andrews. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCE. 
ial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
INING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
} = ly to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The tory, Warrington, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 21st. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Princi als: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), cad Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
‘on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
ph ol ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Cyoeeas SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, te tennis-courts, field for games, 


OT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DI DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
tle L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, t L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


‘HE DOWNS ~ SCHOOL, - SEAFORD, ~ SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air v bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


(| HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


HL IGSFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


XMAS HOLIDAYS, DECEMBER 20th to JANUARY 22nd, 1908, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Health locality; and’ Mise TARV for ee hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss YCort TARVER. 


YOUNG LADY RECEIVED in in Good-class | LADIES’ 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for half-fees if willing to assist a short while 

daily with Juniors. Every modern educational advantage offered and happy, 

refined home. Short distance from London.—*ROMA,” 6 Charterhouse 
Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 


EIGH COURT, CLIFTON, near BRISTOL.—Home 
School for Girls. Principal—Miss MEDINA 8. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Preparation for University Examinations 



































C 











undertaken. Special advantage for Open- air Lifeand Games. Prospectus on 
application, The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1908. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—-THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


FARM.—G ARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & Theoretical 
waning. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by French- 
jarde ing, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. Principals: LILY 


HUGHES. JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S, lst cl. certificates. See Prospectus, 





ROUTEroRs PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARL 

ALEXANDER, A (late Director Liv Gymnasium), | Mn. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O a ucated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. AJ! branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick  Wanine. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all b hes of ed References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Rey, 
E. , Lyttelton, D. D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teache: ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS 
Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
| A residenti: College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
| teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridye. 
Students are admitted in January and in a ne phos particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained oa 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, ambridge Training College. 
| {’ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir W iam Mather; Treasurer, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


at 

















Principal : 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ s, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident M Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Cy Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIP. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester,— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


DGBASTOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
GLEY ROAD, egg 
Head- Mistrese Mie G. TARLETON YOUNG, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, , Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Bam Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY l6th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea ievel. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s Tey Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HEL D, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.}, 
Certificated Student of Girton Callen ze; eleven years at the Mount Schooi, 
York. SCHOOL REOPENS JANUARY 171. 

{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor my health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits comnges to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


orHEs, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Studeuts. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond. (sisters). Gravel soil. 
Cycling, boating, tennis, &c. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, 
buckward, or Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired.—Apply Miss 
LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 























| GEORGE’ S PUBLIC C0.-1 EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A. 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 16th, 1908.—For Prospectus 
apply to the CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, Ltd., 41 
Moorgate Street, E.C. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 


take place at Up pptaciam on the 3ist March, lst and 2nd April, 1908, 
for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per aun. ; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1908.—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. Har RRY W. McKENZIE. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. on 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &e.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


NE or TWO LITTLE BOYS of six WANTED as 
COMPANIONS for and to EDUCATE with Rector’s only son. Healthy 


district, lovely country, old-world garden, pony, country pets.—Address, 
Rev. JOHNSTONE WALKER, Boughton Rectory, Northampton. 
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nDOOTHAM SCHOOL, YOR K. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 

B toche HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. - 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab, 


EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in brecing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Sthools in the lasttem years, en 
RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT. 
Endowed School, recognised by the Army Council and by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Special facilities for Science and Modern Languages. Cadet Corps. Physical 
€rill for the whole school. New Chemical and Physics Laboratories. Swim- 


Forty-eight miles from London, on the Weald of Kent. 
Head-Master: WILLIAM S. LEE, M.A. 


YNASTBOURN SEB COLLEG E. 
President-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 

Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath,&c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins JAN. 21st. 


ATH OLLEG E. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 24th January, 1908, on which day an 
Entrance Examination will be held. At this Examination one or more Exhi- 
bitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be awarded.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, aud 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Aiso a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECKETARY, The 


Collec. Clifton. Bristol. 
Ae ode SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
(late Assistant-Master at Rugby School). 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES on SATURDAY, January 18th, 1908. 

For particulars and School Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The 
School House, Ipswich. PS ah rsa: _ - 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
\O WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT , COLWYN B. 


ming-bath. 























SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


| ee GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
BiLs T 


E D 8S C H O O ‘ 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
or BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY,—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 

List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


SCHOLARSHIPS (£50) FOR LITTLE BOYS 
(Aged Ten Years and Under). 

A SCHOLARSHIP for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 

three to four years) will be awarded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 


THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rey. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


YO FILL a VACANCY for next Term in a HIGH- 
CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, for Eton, other Public Schools, 
and Osborne, the SON (aged 8-10) of a GENTLEMAN of undoubted social 
position will be taken at half the usual fees. Only thoroughly satisfactory 
applications will be answered.—Box 220, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
it IR ee A Rt RRS 
YTHE, KENT.—Rev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. 
(Honours, Oxford), PREPARES a few PUPILS (aged 16 and upwards) 
for OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON MATRIC. and other EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Large house facing south ; 50 yards from sea. Most healthy climate. 
Terms moderate. rea ee i A Pelee sw 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youthbs 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 

try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys, 












































AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patnroys—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
Prestipext—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Landegents, Surveyors. Age! Jturists, intending Colonists, &«. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1908. 


LTH AM COLLEGE, KENT. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for O; in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 


Hertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c. 
yey to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. NEXT TERM 


RY 15th. 
OMMISSIONS.—INDIA POLICE. 

Competitive Examination, July, 1907. 

C. H. GADSDEN took the Second Place 

out of 49 vacancies, scoring 7,055 marks. 

THIS CANDIDATE PASSED AT FIRST TRIAL. 
Candidates rapidly pre for 
CIVIL SERVIC APPO NTMENTS, 
THE UNIVERSITIES, 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 
Mr. SPICER, 64 Perham Road, London, W. 

















FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell 
is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate. N., and can arrange for interviews with parents. 


Ce CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly aounteell Special facilitiés for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 
and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received.— 











at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 
ARIS, ETOILE.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE OFFRE 
PENSION trés confortable, pour apprendré francais. Hautes 
références. Prix modérés.—DEVOMEL, 4 rue du Dome. 


ERMANY.—Higbly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


OUNG LADIES of good family who wish to LEARN 
LANGUAGES, PAINTING, DRESSMAKING, HOUSEKEEPING, 
could find an agreeable home at a comfortable country house in GERMANY. 
Terms, £6-£7 per month.—Frau von WINTZENGERODE, Gelliehausen 
p. Gottingen. 
IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE a 
FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appointed private residence, 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. ‘Terms, strictly inclusive, 
Private suite if desired.— Particulars, photographs of house, on application. 
| yg yp ye LADIES RECEIVE PAYING 
GUESTS in well-situated, sunny flat. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
Charge taken of younger guests if desired. Opportunities for Conversational 
Italian. Reference permitted to Earl and Countess of G.—Apply, Miss A., 
1 Via Paolo Toscanelli, Piazza Cavour, Firenze, Italy. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should obtain a copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes,” published 
by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, which contains 
full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 establish- 
mentsin Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. To be obtained 
post-free from the publishers. Address :—6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 


London, W. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Satardays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOB, M.A.,22Craveu Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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DU 9 ATION, 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
pany a of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
vited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational qatablichanenio. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased a aid parents in their selection by 
sen! (free of charge) tuses and full ye rticulars of 
reliable and highly- re Me establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be ys 

J. end J. PATO wy Spam 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who - a wend haps distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic servic : His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS. cn " LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. =: is earnestly solicited. Bankers : Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 








ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, Re end 
erected and ogetgpet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy 
Experienced cal and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG CH —_—— whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of ba and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
te Nurseries. Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars 
permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 

Norland Norland Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, | London, W 
WANT E D. 


mMlMyYPEWRITING 
Literary wor Yer yi Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


ATTENED CHICKENS 
by yARoes POST DAILY. Prices: —¢ B. 8s. 7d 
51b., 46. 1d.; 54 Ib., 4s. 5d,; and 61b., 4s. 10d. eac 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company. 
Ltd., Waterford. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal — Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by 1 post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 

IETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 
ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS, 

For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 


Faker Ponda Prope and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 














Gave style) 
; 441b., 3s. 10d. ; 











or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ted thereon by the a REVERSIONARY INTEREST 











SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 
PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 
tary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, S.W.; 32 Piccadilly 
Circus, W.; 2 Cannon Street, E.C 
M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH., 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above, 


se antag PACIFIC LINE. 
YEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO - the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea, 
ly: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 

CANADA. 3 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 





THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 274 days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


PERFECT HOLIDAY in the MEDITERRANEAN 
and ADBIATIC . the CUNARD LINE. 

The twin- en steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from LIVER- 
POOL on TURDAY, 15th Feb. for GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, a 
POX ANDBLA. TRIESTE, FIUME, PALERMO, and NAPLES. Pas. 
sengers way join that LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL, ‘CARONIA,’ 
| ber either at Alexandria or Naples for return to Liverpool. The 

y about 30 days.—Apply THE CUNARD §.8S. CO., i. 
a a tees 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 29-30 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





—s 


YOsT 


The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for iliustrated Booklet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGH 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR, 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRep GrBson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED...........ccccceecssssesscseseeeses £10,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 


WOREMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—1 CORNHILL, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67,000,000. 














A HOUSE WITH A 6 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, ie, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM SPS | ae fear nd Benitation in recommending 108 
use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 
F U RNITURE 
For Furniture, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and’ and nd al 
SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and Fnamell 
VICTORIA mana ' WORKS, 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
4"? lied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 


by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. oodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 


Jacques, B.D, 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 











Sheffield. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From3to6months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs, These Foods safeguard children ‘fom Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contentonted milk. supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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DON’T BE WITHOUT 
MUSIC IN 1908 - - 








USIC for yourself, your family, your friends, music of every country and of every 
kind, songs, dances, operas, from the greatest classical masterpieces to the latest 


musical comedy “hit,” all are available to everyone who owns a Pianola. 


Most homes possess a piano. It may be played every day, or, what is more likely, 
be seldom or never used. In any case, the Pianola would make it infinitely more 


valuable to you. 


As a means of home entertainment the Pianola is unrivalled. The business man, 
after a hard day’s work, finds in it just the sort of mental diversion he needs. To the 
hostess with guests to amuse it is a never-failing aid. To every member of the family 


it proves a source of the utmost interest and charm. 


With the Pianola it is possible not only to play all kinds of music with perfect 
technique, but by means of the Metrostyle to interpret correctly, and with the 
Themodist to accent the melody notes as a musician does in hand-playing. These 


valuable devices, the Metrostyle and the Themodist, are to be found only in the 


Pianola. 


The purchase of a Pianola is an easy matter, for payment can be spread over one, 
two, or three years. 
By deciding on the purchase of a Pianola now you will add greatly to the 


pleasures of your home during 1908 and many years to come. 


For further particulars 
write for Catalogue B.B. 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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DISPOSAL of the BALANCE of 13,300 DOZEN CHATEAU LAFITE 


(The greater part was disposed of shortly before the Summer Holidays, during which this Sale was not advertised.) 








EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44, & 47 Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
MOST INTERESTING SALE. 


An Unprecedented Purchase by any one Purchaser, viz. : 
The whole of a Vintage in Bottle: 


13,300 DOZEN 


of the Premier Chateau Claret, the famous 


CHATEAU LAFITE 


1890 Vintage 


(The ter Cra Classé in the official classification.) 


GROWTH OF BARONS DE ROTHSCHILD. 


BEARING THE FULL BRAND ON CORKS, CAPSULES, LABELS, AND CASES. 








A The Barons de Rothschild, the Proprictors of the famous Chateau A 

CHATEAU LAFITE Lafite, did not, during the greater part of the eightics, permit any CHATEAU LAFITE 
A bottling at the Chateau, but the superior 1890 vintage was bottled A 

CHATEAU LAFITE for them with full brand on corks, and held in a special! cellar, smal! CHATEAU LAFITE 
A quantities only having been parted with. - 

CHATEAU LAFITE The Wine was botticd in greatest perfection, isin spicndid condition, CHATEAU LAFITE 
A showing its great breed and styic, possessing fine colour, beautiful A 

CHATEAU LAFITE bouquet, great clegance, and matured fruitiness; it is very soft and CHATEAU LAFITE 
A mellow, and a most superior dinner and dessert Claret, of best style. A 

CHATEAU LAFITE In sympathy with the movement to assist the undoubted revival CHATEAU LAFITE 
A in taste for high-class claret, the holders have been prevailed upon 

CHATEAU LAFITE to sett, ang WE HAVE PURCHASED THE WHOLE EXISTING QUANTITY of CHATEAU LAFITE 


this excclient Wine at a most reasonablie price, and have been placed 


CHATEAU LAFITE in a position to offer it at the following nominal and most moderate CHATEAU LAFITE 


rates, far below its true value and Iess than half the usual selling 


A A 
CHATEAU LAFITE orice of this growth and quality. CHATEAU LAFITE 
A Thus the Premicr Claret (the Chateau Lafite) of a class USUALLY A 
CHATEAU LAFITE sovp ar asour 24s. per dozen, is NOW OFFERED BY us AT Less THAN CHATEAU LAFITE 
A 2c. Gd. PER BOTTLE. ie 
CHATEAU LAFITE Never before was such an opportunity offered to Connoisseurs to CHATEAU LAFITE 
A acquire a Wine of this famous growth and of such quality and with 
CHATEAU LAFITE compicte guarantee as to authenticity at so low a price. Admirers of CHATEAU LAFITE 
fine Claret should not miss this opportunity, which is not likely to 


CHATEAU LAFITE occur again. CHATEAU LAFITE 


Per Dozen. 


12,100 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite’ - - 29/6 


* GRAND VIN,” fully branded 


800 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite - - 27/6 


* CARRUADES,” fully branded, body equal to the “Grand Vin,” bouquet a shade less pronounced. 


(400 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite, “2™ Vin,” Sold.) 
Price for the Continent and for Export f.2'50 per bottle, free on rail or export ship Bordeaux. 


Forwarded direct from the cellars in France where the Wine has been held for the Barons de 
Rothschild ever since its bottling. 


An Allowance of 6d. per dozen on from 12 dozen to 29 dozen, 
and 1s. per dozen on from 30 dozen and upwards, will be made, 


ORDER FORM. 


Ss & « & Name 














Quant 'ty Per doz. } I hitmen 
required. | 
doz. Chateau Lafite Grand Vin 29/6 


eccccocecses Ue WERE C E6EEUS WSGe ves SVIiM &8& = —_ ft sss eae eererercccercccccscecscccccce soccecccccceeces 


- Carruades 27/6 


For which Cheque is enclosed £ “ fine 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 4% 44 & 47 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


Publishers of the “ Pink List”’ (entered Stationers’ Hall), obtainable free on applicat’ on— giving lowest current 
Wholesale Market Prices of ali notabie Brands. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and Contains Contributions by 


CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


T. E. KEBBEL. 
J. ELLIS BARKER. 


Dr. LEWIS ELKIND. 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM IJ. AND SOCIAL REFORM | 
THE HEART DISEASE OF THE EMPIRE | 


JAN MALCOLM. 
OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
H. J. B. MONTGOMERY. 


CRIMINALS AND CRIME: 


Miss ALICE S. GREGORY. 


MIDWIFERY AS A PROFESSION FOR EDUCATED WOMEN 


Dr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. 


SOME NEW INFORMATION RESPECTING JEAN PETITOT 
THE COMTE DE SAINT-GERMAIN 


THE NEW KHARTOUM 


Miss UNA BIRCH. 


Sir WALTER F. MIEVILLE, K.C.M.G. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 


PORTUGAL 


Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Miss SYDNEY K. PHELPS. 
The Rev. H. V. GILL, S.J. 


SOME RECENT EARTHQUAKE 


HOW TO MAKE THE NEGRO WORK 


“THE FAIRY PRINCE’ 


The Right Hon. LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


THE TRUE 


Her Majesty the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (Carmen Sylva) 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 


“ON EARTH—PEACE” 


New Street Square 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP. of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 





Presipgnt—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Czarrmas—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecretaRy—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


AcTuaRY and Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, 





Vicr-PresipeNtT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Depotr-Cuarmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Esq., F.LA, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. 


Annual Income, £453,897. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 





LOW POEMrons. 
LARGE 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the se charged, 
are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCAL 


the BONUSES 


New Policies, with Valuable Options. a 
1. WHOLE-LIFE Mey ty ep ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


it ten years. 


NEW AND OR PEeIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
POLICIES. 


rate—duri 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
3 Tae Sanctuary, Wesrmiystex, S.W. 


2 and 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





Pheenix Assurance Com ‘BO ny, rT 

HENIX FIR CE, 

19 Lombard St., London, E.C. 

Free. Live. 

Workmen's COMPENSATION. 
BuRGLaRY. 

PerRsonaL ACCIDENT. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


——=—— —— — = 


we 4s an 





Cheques and Sision Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, ef 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” i 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





Money Orders to be made | 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to swit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K”" Agent. Where there w no “K” Boot 
fone any high-class Store will obtain from 
Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
“K” 


SHOES. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

ufacturers, &., on application. 





CAPTAIN VIVANTI’S 
PURSUIT. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


“The character hy Coes Vivanti, who is an 





POLITICS IN TRANSITION 
PARLIAMENT AND PARTY 


A REPLY BY AN EX-PRISONER 


| Oxrorp Fryance : a KeJsorxpEr. 


THEORIES 


IMPERIALISM 





individual with is cleverly 
*CAPTAIN VIVANTI rs. PU RSUIT’ is acharming 
and wholesome story worthy of Miss Godkin’s 
reputation.”"— FLORENCE HERALD, 


*The two chief characters are well drawn....... 
The hero Vivanti is a most interesting charac 
—COURT SOURNAL. 


“ The hero wins and retains p Ge reader’s respect 
and sympathy.""—SCOTSMAN 


‘“‘A capital story for girls,—romantic, pleasan 
told, and happily ended! It has an air of truth. 
The letters from one girl to another read like real 
letters. We follow the fortunes of an Irish girl's 


| romance with a Captain of the Carabinieri with real 
| interest. 
| portrayed, 


There are other characters equally well 
The whole book is genuine and sincere, 
and would make a pretty present for a girl.” 
—YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 
REVIEW. January. 2s, 6d. 
Tae American Panic, By Lord Welby. 
THe Coming Famine in Inpua. By Benjamip 
Aitken. 
Revo.vutioys. By Jack London. 
Tue Rewicions or Greece axp Rome. 
P. Haigh. 
BELGIUM aND THE Conco, 
Tue Japanese in Korea. 


POETRY AND 
Tempest.” 


By Agues 


By E. D. Morel. 

By F. A. McKenzie. 

Sympotism: a Srupy or “Tus 

By J. Churton Collins. 

By W. RB. Lawson. 

NaTAL AND THE Zutus. By R. C. Hawkin. 

THE GOVERNMENT aNvD OLD AGe Peysioxs. By 
Harold Spender. 

Foreton Arrains. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Literary Svupriemwent: —Curist ix EvycGuisa 
seomnaees rk. By “ Museus.” — Reviews or 
S00KS. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


MEDOC. oa 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wive will be found equai to 
wine usually sold at much Ligher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Su sperior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very s: .perior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the coustautly increas- 
_ number of customers it pro 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional! con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. §- Bots 


14/6 8/3 


176 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Det ssueved Cosvtage 
Ferd to ony Kaviway Station, meludimg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold iu Great Britain to equal them in vaiue, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


So_e PRoprRieTors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz.,, 
carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 
Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


paid, 
» he obtained al 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 


Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackKERarY. 

The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


so from— 


Croydon. 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 






















































ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


Svo, lés. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Chnistian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Ninet short p g 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881. 


an Ethical 


, mostly familiar, from Greek 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrentTrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvox. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CONOMY IN BOOK-BUYING. — Send for 

Glaisher’s Annual Catalogue with December Supplementary 

(158 pp.) of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in New Condition as publ *.. i 

but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in ALL BRANCHES of LITERA- 

TURE. It comprises books suitable for NEW YEAR'S GIFTS for all ages 

and tastes. Alsoa List of Standard Literature and Popular Works.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder ani Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—We offer Who's Who, 1907, 4s. (pub. 11s. net); 
Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Menpes’ 
World’s Pictures (20s. net), 9s.; Lear’s Book of ‘Nonsense, 2s. 6d, Catalo; gues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporting 

books, and first editions.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; 
Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton's ‘Arabian | 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 
63s., for 25s. ; Bennett’ 8s How to Become an Author, 5s., for 2s.; Money-Making 
by Aa- Writing, an Encyclopedia of Advertising, 10s. 64., for 2y, 6d.; Menpes’ 
Whistler, 42s., for 12s. 6d.; Who's Who, 2 vols. 1907, 11s., jor 5s. Ww illiamson’ 8 
George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s. 
net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s, 6d. Sport, 
Nat. History, Science, — Edits., Court Memoirs, Occult Works, 
Shakespeariana, Rare "Box s. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSH HOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST.—Thousands of the 

Best Books at from 25 to 80 per cent. below the original prices, Largest 

and Best Stock of Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the World. 

Write for our JANUARY Catalogue.—W. H. SMITH & SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


WINTER IN PORTUGAL 
: MONT ESTORIL, Tue Portuevese Riviera. 
hast week’s average mean temperature, 57 deg. Fahr. 























OR MADEIRA. 
13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
First-Class Throughout. Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses. 


B.M.S. AUGUSTINE (3,500 tons) ... Liverpool 8th, London llth Jan. 
B.M.S. ANSELM (5,500 tons) ... Liverpool 18th, London 2lst Jan. 


————= 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 
RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND 


Based on Facts never Disputed. 


By Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 
(Formerly Vicar of Healaugh). 
“The work is one to be earnestly commended to all searchers after truth,” 
—Brighton Gazette, 

“The arguments are closely reasoned...... With his defence of Theism wa 
are, of course, in profound agreement.”—Guardian. 

“Mr. Voysey is decidedly worth reading...... It is always matter for con. 
gratulation when the problems of life are discussed with candour and common 
sense.” —Literary World. 

‘*Mr. Voysey has been long known as one of the most thoughtful defenders 
of religion against the attacks of the Atheist and Agnostic, and in this volume 
he appears at his best...... No one has put the argument for a divine and 
conscious governance of the world more convincingly than he.” 


—Sheffield Daily Independent, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Testimony of the Four Gospels 
Concerning Jesus Christ. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“‘ The basis of this book is a denial of the particular Scripture authority for 
the sayings of the historic Jesus, a denial that, logically, includes the beautify} 
and persuasive utterances ascribed to the Saviour, as well as those that, 
seeming contrary to a perfect moral character, have been rejected by 
Unitarians. This leaves Mr. Voysey free to believe in an ideal Christ con. 
sonant with the author's Theistic views.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 





NOW READY. 1/- JANUARY. 
If you have any Brewery Investments—read 


**PROJECTED LICENSING LECISLATION.” 


By Sir HENRY KIMBER, Bart, M.P. 
Other Articles Entitled :— 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION AND FRENCH INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS. 

I. By PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU, Editor L’Economiste Francais, 

IL. By ALFRED DE FOVILLE, late Master French Mint. 
FREE-TRADE AND NATIONAL FINANCE. 

By HAROLD COX, M.P., late Secretary of the Cobden Club. 

IN THE 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Of all eee = | Railway Bookstalls, and of the Publishers, 
2 Waterloo Place, London, 8S. W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


No. 27, 





Reproductions in Monochrome or Famous Works of Art 
by the Autotype Per Pe 








HJ. | 









BOOTH LINE, 11 Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool. 





Amongst numerous Publications may oe mentioned : 
SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace 
Collection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle, 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autoty For convenience 
of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











SCIATICA. 
**‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS. 


From ali Chemists. 
Or a 28lb. Bag Delivered free to any address in London, 28, ; 
Country, 2s. 3d. 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
The 











SoLE PROPRIETORS— 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 


(Dept. K), 16 Eastcheap, London, £.O. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


EADY.—Demy 8v0, —Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


OUTLINES “OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
By H. VON SCHUBERT. 
With Sugiomentnny Chapter on Religious Thought and Life in England 
during Nineteenth Century by Miss ALICE GARDNER, Cambridge. 








OW READY.—1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. ne 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND A ‘STATE 





CHURCH. 
By STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 
UST BEADY.—Cro 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By KIRSOPP LAKE, M.A. (Oxon,), Possess of N.T. Exegesis in University 
yden. 





—Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By Rev. E. F. SCOTT, M.A., of Prestwick, Author of “The Fourth Gospel : 
its Purpose and Theology.” 





_ 


DY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RE-CREATION: A New Aspect of Evolution. 


By Rev. C. W. FORMBY, M.A, 


a ek 
READY NOW. a ges. 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post. free. 
Y criptions, 10s. post-free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 

The Prospects of Modernism. By the Rev. Georce Trrrevy, 

The Papal Encyclical. From a Catholic’s Point of View. By the Rev. 
Father Joun Gerarp, S.J. 

The Papacy in its Relation to American Ideals, By the Rev. L. Henry 
ScHWAB. 

The Catholic Church: What Is It? By the Lorp Bisnor or Car.isis. 

The Immortality of the Soul.—I. The Transitory and the Per- 
manent. By Sir Ouiver Lover. 

The Religion of Sensible Scotsmen. By Wittram Waxtace, LL.D. 

The ‘‘Jerahmeel” Theory and the Historic Importance of the 
Negeb. By NATHANIEL Scumipt, Ph.D. 

Religion . 2 Necessary Constitution in all Education. By Professor 

IRHEAD. 

The ‘eawane of the Mystical Revelation. By Prof. Grorce Atnert Cor. 

The Magic and Mysticism of To-day. By Mrs. Srvarr Moors. 

The ee of Christian Faith. By Ws. Apaxus Browy, 


The Alchemy of Thought. By L. Jacks. 
With a number of Discussions, Sign ned Reviews, and Bibliography 
of Recent Theological and hilosophical Literature. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Two Old Letters. By Rornrran 


Hurst. 
LOSSES ON THE TURF. By “Crarron.” 
THE PARTITION OF HUNTING COUNTRIES. By “ Maryror.” 
POLO PROSPECTS IN 1908. 
ETIQUETTE IN COVERT SHOOTING. 
THAT NEW YEAR’S INVASION. By “Acricona.” 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “‘ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, éc. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good lengih—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 

The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct trom 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and & Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A CATALOGUE RAISONNE .tf WORKS 
OF THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH 
PAINTERS we SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Based on the ‘wees of JOHN SMITH. By Dr. C., 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated by EDWARD G. 
HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, 25s. net. 
Vol. I.—Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard Dou, Pieter de Hooch, 
Carel Fabritius, Johannes Vermeer. 


Volume JI. Now Ready. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. 
Edited by HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. 
In 9 vols. Globe 8vo. Vol. 1. POEMS. With Portrait, 4s. net. 


By the late LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 8vo, 10s. net. 











New impression Now Ready. 


TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— New Volume, 


JAMES THOMSON. 


By G.C. MACAULAY. Crown 8v0, 2s. net. 


2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 





(Tuesday. 





NE w “EDITION (COMPLETELY RE VISED) OF VOLUME i. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Vol. IL.—Tuz Merats. New Edition, Completely Revised 
by Sir H. E. ROSCOE and Dr. A. HARDEN. 8vo, 30s. net. 

This, and the preceding Volume on the Non-Metallic Elements 
(2is. net), constitute the most complete and up-to-date Treatise 
on Inorganic Chemistry now available in the English language. 
*,° Please send for Prospectus. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of 
the University of Birmingham. Third Edition, Revised. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


iS MARS HABITABLE ? 
A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative a By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SANCTUARY OF GOD, 
and other Sermons. By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITWORTH. 
M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street. Cr. Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


a THE 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Seventy Authors. Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, 
D.Se. With 489 Dlustrations. New Edition. 8vo, 15s. 

The following Parts will also be issued separately with 

















Exercises and Examination Papers in the Text: I. British 
Isles, ls. II. Europe, 2s. 6d. ILL. Asia, 2s. IV. Australasia, 
ls. 6d. V. North America, 2s. VI. South America, 1s. 6d. 


VIL. Afric a, 2s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The JANUARY Number contains :— 
yy CENCI. The True Story of a Misunderstood Tragedy : with 
New Documents. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. III. By 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West. 
TRUST. A Story. By Jack London. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*," Macmillan's New List of A ts post-free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 





A Great Book of Travel. 


FROM THE NIGER 
TO THE NILE. 


By Lieut. BOYD ALEXANDER, 


With 250 Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. large medium 

8Svo, 36s. net. 

MORNING POST.—‘“‘ Lieut. Boyd Alexander is never dull, and the 
unassuming manner in which he relates the experiences of one of 
the most important expeditions that have visited Africa since the 
days of the great pioneer explorers is all the more effective 
because unpretentious.” 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“ It is a book which is worthy to be ranked with 
the classics of Stanley, Speke, and Livingstone, a book that deserves 
to, and assuredly will, take rank as one of the most fascinating 
revelations of savage Africa. We have seldom read a better book 
of travel, never a more deeply interesting one.” 





ACROSS PERSIA. By E. Crawsuay WILLIAMs. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s, 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘There is a freshness and a vigour 
about his writings that make ‘Across Persia’ a book to keep and 
to read when the weariness of city life is upon one.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘‘Mr. Williams succeeds in making the 
story of his Persian wanderings a very real pleasure to those who 
love the open and the sky.” 


MODERN STUDIES. By Otiver Etrtoy, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

ATHENZUM.—‘‘ We have not for a long time read criticism that 
has such elucidating power, for Professor Elton trusts to daylight, 
not flashlight, and for those who will read patiently, everything he 
touches is made beautifully clear.” 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers 
of the English Bible. By R. H. KenNetT, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*‘ With many pungent examples Professor 

Kennett shows with great clearness and force what a difference 

some knowledge of Hebrew will make to our appreciation of the 

Bible.” 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. Rendered into 
English by CoNSTANCE ELIZABETH MaupD, Author of “An 
English Girl in Paris,” &c. With Illustrations, demy §8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“*A book that should not fail to win 
many appreciative English readers is the translation of the charming 


autobiography of Mistral.” 
Second Impression. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, 


LADY NEWBOROUGH. by Sir Raupu Payye- 
GALLWEY, Bart. Demy 8vo, with many I|lustrations, 7s. 6d. net, 


DAILY MAIL.—‘* Altogether a very strange story.” 
Second Impression. 
MY ROCK GARDEN. By Recivatp Farrer. 
With numerous Iustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ The book will delight the ‘ born gardener.’ 
It is packed with first-hand observations from cover to cover, and 
every page of it is interesting.” 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. 


ence more especially to the Fish in Scotland. 


With refer- 
ay «W. OL. 


CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for | 


Scotland. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—** This is the most important contribution to the vast 
literature of the salmon that has appeared for some time.” 


BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 


By W. B. Drummonp, M.B., Author of “The Child: his 
Nature and Nurture.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CHILD’S MIND: its Growth and Training. 
By W. E. Urnwick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


|THE ELECTION OF 


| a great power of description, an 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Second Impression of Mm. Harker’s New Novel 
is Now Ready. 


HIS FIRST LEAVE 


By L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of “Concerning Paul and Fiammetta.” 


HIS FIRST LEAVE 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘Surely we do find many true and beautify) 
things in this very readable novel.” 


HIS FIRST LEAVE 


ATHENZUM.—“‘ So healthy is the tone of the book and so agreeable 
its style that the final impression it leaves is distinctly pleasing.” 


HIS FIRST LEAVE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ An Anglo-Indian tale very skilfully 
constructed, with a love episode both sweet and tender.” 


HIS FIRST LEAVE 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. 6s. 


THE ELECTION OF ISABEL 
THE ELECTION OF ISABEL 


A wise and very amusing story by Mr. RONALD 
MACDONALD dealing with the Femininist movement. 


THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 


WORLD.—‘“‘It would not be easy to name a rival to the entire! 
admirable example of the writer’s talent, which now appeals with 
complete ropos to public favour by a captivating combination 
of wit, wisdom, good feeling, good taste, and a truly diverting 


style.” 
ISABEL. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Amusing, smart, and witty.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ Full of fun.” 


THE ELECTION OF 
THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 


By RONALD MACDONALD. 6s. 


THE 


DESERT VENTURE 


By FRANK SAVILE. 6s. 
WORLD.—“‘ The story is thrilling from the outset. Mr. Savile has 
a strong sense of drama is also 
among his gifts. The tale of the awful moment when Speedwell 
*wiped the slate clean’ is instinct with that rare quality.’ 


THE 


DESERT VENTURE 


ACADEMY.—‘‘If there were more books like ‘The Desert Venture’ 
the task of the reviewer would be a less dreary one. It is a long 
time since we came acress so enthralling a story.” 


THE 


DESERT VENTURE 


A Charming Book for Boys and Girls. 


THE GOLDEN PORCH: 


A Book of Greek Fairy Tales. By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON, 
With Illustrations, 5s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—** Young people. as well as more 
elderly ones, will find endless entertainment and enjoyment in 
these fine, stirring legends. The publication may unhesitatingly 
be said to be a welcome one.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. -—‘‘ We can heartily recommend ‘The Golden 
Porch,’ with its admirable illustrations.” 

GUARDIAN.—*‘ Truly there could hardly be a more attractive 
stor y-book.” 
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